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ON SOME LATE VEXATIONS OF THE 
PUBLIC. 


A CLEVER friend, who carries on extensive business 
asa distiller, alleges, with what truth I cannot say, 
that revenue officers feel a sincere antipathy, of a 
dog versus cat nature, towards the men of his trade ; 
insomuch that nothing gives them greater pleasure 
than being told of the woes of a distiller, and this 
whether he be the particular man whom they watch 
or not. To hear of one of this fraternity, even though 
he live in a distant part of the kingdom, being un- 
lucky in any of his speculations, or having had a 
declining business for the last year, raises a cheerful 
glow in their minds. To see a distiller’s name in the 
gazette is enough to make them dance with joy. This 
seems rather odd conduct on the part of the arche- 
types of the horse-leech, and I suspect it is all a 
sportive exaggeration of my informant; so no offence 
need be taken at its being here alluded to. I only 
adduce it because it bears some analogy to the feelings 
of a large portion of mankind—indeed, it may be said, 
the public at large—respecting science. One would 
naturally suppose that the excisemen would be in- 
clined to rejoice in the prosperity of the still, as that 
which gives occasion for their having an office and an 

income ; just so might it be supposed that mankind 
would be happy to see science prospering, since the 
more that is known the more matter have they for 
the gratification of their intellectual faculties, and 
the more power over the circumstances of their posi- 
tion on earth. But, somehow, the public is still liable 
to Butler’s description of being 

naturally averse 
To all the truth it sees and hears.” 

It is generally quite annoyed at any new information 
coming before it—new ideas disturb it sadly—and 
when any of these novelties promises to be very 
directly beneficial, or to open up any new and inte- 
resting section of the hitherto closed volume of na- 
ture, it is absolutely alarmed, as if some tremendous 
absurdity were about to be palmed upon it, to the 
overthrow of its reputation for sagacity, or the whole 
world were threatening to tumble about its ears. It 
is really impossible for a person of philanthropic dis- 
position to avoid having his sympathies deeply excited 
by these vexatious alarms, to which his fellow-crea- 
tures are from time to time exposed. 

During the first twenty years of this century, Geo- 
logy may be said to have been the reigning annoyance 
of the public, and a very pestiferous annoyance it cer- 
tainly was. Pretending, as it did, to explain the muta- 
tions which the crust of the earth had undergone, and 
to unfold a new and surprising chronicle of the early 
history of the organic world, it could not but produce 
an almost universal irritation. Matters so extremely 
interesting could not but be regarded with the utmost 
jealousy ; men were panic-struck at the idea of so 
many marvels coming up for their entertainment all 
at once. They naturally gave the science all the resist- 
ance in their power, and for a long time they were 
successful in keeping it down in that ignominious 
place where alone it deserved to be. Assuredly, if it 
could have been altogether extirpated by argument, 
by sneering, or by actual persecution, it would have 
been so. Unfortunately, there were some hardy and 
readily proveable facts about it, which took hold tf 
a considerable number of minds, and by dint of these, 
it gradually made its way, until it aztually began 
to be considered as a real science. The proofs ulti- 
mately becoming overpowering, mankind growlingly 
gave way to it, but still wishing it anywhere but in a 
‘place of honour and safety. Still, there were some 


gallant and pertinacious intellects which continued to 
give it all the opposition which they safely could. 
‘Whenever it seemed to trip a little, as, for example, 
on having to make a revisal of its hypotheses to 
admit some plaguy new fact, these gentlemen never 
failed to raise an outcry, as if it were a thing which 
could not be depended upon for a single year at a 
time. So vigorously has the “ Opposition” been con- 
ducted, that geologists themselves have often been 
fain to pick holes in their own system, out of a sort of 
complaisant deference to objections of so much respec- 
tability. One acknowledged that fossils might have 
existed in the primary rocks, but may have been obli- 
terated by heat ; others, sympathising in the distresses 
of mankind on finding reason to conclude about a fact 
so curious as that there was a progress in point of 
time from the simplest to the most complicated animals, 
grasped at a few fish scales found somewhere, to make 
out that there were vertebrate animals as soon as there 
were zoophytes—a notion which, coming forward in 
the character of a doubt or an objection, was very pro- 
perly received upon the slightest possible evidence, but 
has since unfortunately been overturned. One now 
and then still hears a triumphant chuckle when the 
discovery of an order of animals in a formation earlier 
than it was previously assigned to, affords ground for 
the remark, that the evidence of the non-existence of 
fossils in any class of rocks is only negative—a pro- 
position there is no denying, though it does not affect 
the state of the case in any degree of the least real 
importance. Thus it will be seen the “Opposition” has 
been able to do some good service to the public, after 
the great questions were considered as settled. They 
have defended the outworks to the last ditch, after 
the citadel was in the hands of the enemy, and thus 
prevented the triumph from being so instant and so 
complete as it otherwise would have been. And even 
yet the battle cannot be considered as quite lost. One 
does still occasionally meet a member of the public, 
who continues in a sound tone of doubt about all the 
so-called wonders of geology, or an elderly gentleman 
who, by privilege of his years, calls it all nonsense to- 
gether. We hereby are forcibly admonished of the 
propriety of holding out against all innovation as long 
as we possibly can, and never bating an inch of ground 
until absolutely driven from it. 

It is to be observed, that mankind do not regard all 
new discoveries with the like jealousy. When an 
honest downright fact, that has no nonsense about it, 
comes up for judgment, they usually allow it to pass 
with little examination, as apprehending no parti- 
cular benefit or new light being derivable from it. 
This is all very well; but very different, of course, 
is their treatment of those pestilent pretending dis- 
coveries which threaten either to be serviceable to 
them, or to lead to the opening of new chapters of 
nature’s romance. For example, about forty years ago, 
Girod Chantrans discovered by the microscope that 
the conferve were propagated by gemmules or ves- 
icles, much in the same manner as certain humble 
classes of animals, These vesicles, he said, issued 
from tubes in the parent plant, and, after moving 
about for a time in the water, became attached to 
some solid object, and gradually grew into plants like 
those from which their existence was derived. As 
this seemed to tend to make out an approximation 
between plants and animals, a proposition the estab- 
lishment of which must have been held by many as 
extremely interesting, the whole of the scientific world 
set their faces against it, and it was soon hushed down 
and laid in oblivion. Sometimes, however, there is 
no getting an absurdly interesting fact to keep ars 
let philosophers and the public do what they will. So 


it was with this one. It rose again in a few years, in 
the hands of Treviranus, the German physiologist, 
who owned that he had observed the very same phe- 
nomenon as Girod Chantrans. It was very annoying ; 
but yet, by a considerable effort, the public got the 
fact again set to sleep, and for some years Treviranus 
and Chantrans were held as men who dreamt dreams. 
It rested in this way for a few years more, when again 
up it bounced in the possession of no less a person than 
Barry de St Vincent, the French naturalist, who was 
more positive about it than either of his predecessors. 
Could anything be more vexatious! However, after 
a short time, the thing was again stilled down under 
a lullaby from the sweet voice of universal scepticism, 
and another sleep of several years befell it, St Vincent 
being, of course, added to the catalogue of worthy 
enthusiasts who have no fault but that of being prone 
to believing things which they think they see. Ulti- 
mately, this vexatiously vital fact was set on its legs 
by Dr Edwards, and mankind, with a gloomy grudge, 
were forced to receive it into the circle of the known. 
There is a provoking body of men calling them- 
selves the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, who give the sensible and knowing part of 
the public a week or two of annoyance every summer, 
by meeting in some conspicuous part of the United 
Kingdom, and comparing notes together, as to the in- 
vestigations they have been making during the past 
twelvemonths. These men generally contrive to make 
a great pother in every place they visit ; induce the 
authorities to countenance their proceedings ; draw in 
all the active intellects of the district to join in fo- 
menting the disturbance ; and inveigle the ladies to 
go to evening assemblies, where they get their heads 
turned with lectures on comets and steam-engines. 
Nor does the evil rest here. The newspapers being 
obliged to chronicle the proceedings at greater or less 
length, and particularly to advert to the racketting 
dinners and soirées which accompany the business, peo- 
ple are every where tempted to believe that science may, 
after all, be. a very fine sort of thing, thus preparing 
their minds for giving up all those beautiful old preju- 
dices on which, it is well-known, the glory of the English 
character rests. Amidst the distressing considerations 
hence arising, it is gratifying to reflect on the noble 
manner in which many of the ablest thinkers and 
writers of the day, particularly amongst those connect- 
ed with the press, exert themselves to throw a salutary 
odiunton the association and allits doings. It has been 
described as an assemblage of solemn triflers—a meeting 
of all the quacks and pretenders in science, leaving out 
the true men—a gathering for mere amusement and 
gormandising. It is asked what it has ever done for 
science—a query which we may well believe it would 
have some difficulty in answering to the satisfaction 
of the interrogators. Of course, these lights of the 
community have some faint general notion of there 
being a certain efficacy about the association for the 
promotion of the mischievous object which it has in 
view ; but they are equally, of course, too eunning to 
acknowledge that they think any such thing, knowing 
well that the true plan to prevent anybody from 
doing mischief in this way, is to scoff at and deny his 
power to do the mischief. Perhaps their efforts do 
not effectually mar the prosperity and success of the 
association ; but we must at least be sensible of the 
public spirit and good intentions of those who endea- 
vour to check so clamant an evil. They may not 
obtain the victory, but certainly they deserve it. __ 
‘The distresses of the public on account of the oeca- 
sional establishment of important branches of know- 
ledge are fortunately made up for in no small degree 
by there always being some caitiff pretender of a 
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and make the complexity of our thoughts and emo- 
tions almost as intelligible as an experiment in che- 
mistry ; thus bringing in light and order where all 
has heretofore been mystery and confusion. What 
promised to confer so great a favour upon mankind 
Gould not of course but excite a general feeling of 
aversion and contempt : at the same time, the subject 
not admitting of anything but a presumptive kind of 
evidence, it was particularly easy to make an appear- 
ance of doubling it up and thrusting it into the 
kennel. So happy an occasion for the kind of conso- 
lation referred to has not been neglected, and the 
public at large have, in consequence, still the pleasing 
reflection that mental philosophy is as much in the 
dark as ever. How much occasion is there here for 
self-congratulation ! If this line of action had not been 

towards the so-called science, a number of 
the best intellects might have given it their attention, 
might have found that there were many facts bearing 
it out in its conclusions, and perhaps we should now 
have had to deplore the calamity of possessing as clear 
notions respecting the laws of the human mind as we 
have been afflicted with respecting physics. It shows 
the good of taking these things intime. Nothing like 
beginning with a good healthy hearty tone of ridicule 
and condemnation at once. It checks all progress in 
accumulating facts ; and we may take it as a pretty 
sound maxim, that, if you only can keep down facts, 

a will have little trouble from conclusions. And it 

obviously of consequence that this system of ridicule 
and condemnation should be begun without stopping 
for an instant to look into the pretended science. 
‘Where that has been done, it has sometimes happened 
that the unlucky inquirer was led to become a believer ; 
whereby, of course, he was lost to the “ Opposition,” 
besides altogether forfeiting his character as a man of 
common sense. After so many sad cases of this kind, 

* there is clearly nothing for it but “ Touch not, 
meddle not.” Be content to suppose it pure drivel 
and absurdity, as the best intellects of the country 
believe it to be; lend your voice to keep it down 
while it is down, and you will probably live in the 
happy state of total ignorance as to mind and all its 
properties and laws for the whole of your natural life. 

It has been observed, that mankind are generally a 
good deal disturbed at hearing of anything which 
promises to be very directly beneficial to them. A 
plain, blunt, unpretending alteration—in the practice 
of medicine, for example—that does not seem likely to 
put matters much out of their usual routine, they can 
stand very heroically ; but tell them of congenital 
deafness being cured, and the deaf being consequently 
enabled to learn to speak, and you inflict a perfect 
panic upon the public heart. Instantly all the editors 
of medical periodicals, and the conductors of institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf and dumb, and the 
great body of the public itself, are roused into a state 
of the greatest excitement, and “imposture and credu- 
lity” are shouted from all quarters. Any one who 
has been so unfortunate as to see some score of persons 
who told him that they had been cured in the manner 
alleged, and who consequently professes to have some 
faith in the fact of such cures having been effected, is 
of course set down as a poor, though, perhaps, well- 
intentioned fool, who has allowed himself to be duped 
by some plausible jugglery. Was there not sufficient 
room for his doubting, if he had been wise enough to 
doubt! Might he not have suspected that the patients 
never had been deaf—might he not have bethought 
him that, if they ever were deaf, they happened to get 
well just at that time from the mere force of nature ! 
A thousand grounds of hesitation might have arisen 
to his mind. “But,” says he, “I saw deaf men sit 
down, and after a particular process, they rose hear- 
ing.” Was there ever such folly? Thousands of 
similar cases, which turned out to be delusion, could 
be adduced from the records of medicine. By 
such arguments, the profession and the public some- 
times succeed in staving off a beneficial improvement 
in practice for a considerable time. If it triumph in 
the long-run, they cannot help it ; they only could do 
their best, and the best can do no more. 

One of the most cruel alarms of this kind which 
the public has got for a long time, was that arising 
from the astounding intelligence, that people could now 
have their limbs amputated without pain. Some poor 
man, it was said, had been thrown into what is called 


‘ 


the mesmeric sleep, and, while in that state, his leg 
was eut off without his being in the slightest degree 
sensible of it. It might be a painless matter to him, 
but it was a very painful one to the sensible part of the 
public. ‘Their only hope—but it was a pretty lively 
one—was, that it would turn out to be an imposture. 
The man was playing a trick—the medical reporters 
of the case were faithless men—the thing was a fiction 
altogether. It was refreshing, in such circumstances, 
to learn that the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
had turned a deaf ear to the case, when the attempt was 
made to insult their united understandings by reading 
it te them. The public, however, still look with some 
anxiety to being fully assured that surgical operations 
will be as painful for the future as they have hithe 
been. If it turn out otherwise, very serious conse- 
quences may be . One’s faith in the whole 
fitness of things will be shaken. It is not ——_ for 
a right-thinking — to know, that, should he re- 
quire to come under the surgeon’s hands, he may still 
be hacked and slashed in the full enjoyment of con- 
sciousness if he chooses. The sad thing is, that man- 
kind at large will escape a great deal of affliction, which 
is justly their due, and which is generally all to their ad- 
vantage—for, of couree, it is not always mnocent people 
who have to be treated surgically. Amongst the pub- 
lications of the day, there is one professing to report 
a great number of cases in which such operations 
have been performed painlessly by the aid of the mes- 
meric sleep. It is extremely hard that the public 
should be pestered with such oe tending as 
they do to shake our faith in the indefeasible con- 
nexion of pain with the bisection of the living fibre. 
Let us hope that this refers only to a few cases 

to have occurred in France. So long as the facts 
have to be brought from such a distance, and from 
a source so liable to suspicion, the friends of pain 
Let us also hope, that long will 
it be ere British lend any countenance to a 

t them not for a moment listen to such a thing, but 
insist on the legitimate consequences in groans and 
roaring of every cut they inflict. I am sensible that it 
is quite to give them this advice ; but my 
heart anxiety on the subject, that 
I could not altogether forbear from a very humble 

ir duty. 

While thus condoling with the _— on the vexa- 
tions arising from such novelties, I feel it at the same 
time to be a consideration of a highly consoling ten- 

notions ea i here 
is, first of all, the grand pg tlw gor the diffi- 
culty of clearly ascertaining whether an effect flows 
from its presumed or apparent cause. Much evidence 
may, indeed, be brought on the affirmative side ; but 
a@ mountain of it, as we well know, avails not — 
a single plausibly expressed doubt, even although that 
doubt be brought forward without any exhibition of 
evidence at all. Let the evidence in itself seem irre- 
sistible, there is still the infirmity of human testimony 
to be over. Men may EE Eye | 
may have reported amiss. Some people, it is w 
known, believe too readily ; others—and this is a for- 
tunate thing for the public—take a pleasure in playing 
off impositions upon the wretches who trouble them- 
selves about truth—and a single hoax, ingenious) 
conceived and neatly managed, will downweigh with 
mankind the mass of carefully assembled 
proofs. Thus, one way and another, there is scarcely 
any necessary end to the opposition with which new 
doctrines are met ; and who 


they must 
of the scientific themselves are scarcely less service- 
able in keeping down the evil at a moderate amount. 
The scientific are, in fact, much less mischievous than 
they at first appear, as if there were a happy natu- 
ral arrangement by which men are confounded and 
paralysed whenever they attempt to trouble society 


with new ideas. Some of them, embracing h pro 
into dis- 


theses too readily, bring the said hypotheses in 

credit, and cause them to be laid aside for scores of 
years at a time, although of course it may ultimately 
turn out that he heny enough hypotheses after 
red ultra-cautious p misad- 
ventures, keep pottering about shells, plants, or other 
trifles all their days, so that they through life 
doing either or Fen al 

ighest reputation, being anxious to keep on 

terms with the public, on whom their reputation 
depends, join heartily in the outcry against all those 
investigations from which any ‘ound novelty or 
distinguished benefit is to be derived— which are 
accordingly lefts te the enre of est of inferior wite, 
about whose occupations no one ever cares in the least, 
until they perhaps light upon some very striking dis- 
covery, which, when by vast exertions they contrive 
to get some of the great luminaries generally 
take off their hands, saying, “ You dog, all this is ag 
old as the days of Anaxagoras.” In short, what with 
over-cautious and 


sensions of the friends of knowledge, and the adroit 


r men, what with the dis- | f 


Swain. 

“ GranppaPa, I want to ask you a question,” was the 
exclamation of a rosy-cheeked intelligent boy about 
ten years of age, who, revelling in the joyousness of 
the first day of the summer holidays, presumed a little 
on the liberty of speech which is generally accorded 
at such a time. Old Mr Raymond was seated in 
an easy chair, which had been wheeled on to the 
shady terrace for his accommodation ; around were 
spread luxurious pleasure-grounds, and the summer 
breeze came laden with the breath of flowers, and 
now and then from a distance might be distinguished 
the odour of newly-made hay. As far as the eye 
could see, was the senorita of old Mr Raymond 
or of his son, the member for the county, and father 
of little Sidney. The house and its splendid ae 
ments proclaimed wealth and station by evi 

not easily :pistaken. 

“Well, Sidney, I am ready to answer your 
tion,” was the old gentleman’s reply, as, taking off his 
gold spectacles, and laying down the newspaper, he 
drew the boy affectionately towards him. 

“Ts it true, grandpapa, that when you were a boy 
you a ee I mean very poor, without any 
money at all ?” 

“ Quite true.” 

“ But you are very rich now, are you not ?” 

“Riches, child, are comparative, but I thank God 
for the blessings which surround me, and I am what 
the world calls wealthy. But why do you ask these 
questions ?” 

“ Because one of the boys at school,” returned Sid- 
ney, “saw something about you in a newspaper, 
though I could not understand from his account ex- 
actly what ; and when I noticed you reading the paper 
this morning, someltow or other it popped into my 
head, and I determined to tell you about it, though I 
only remember he said you were quite once. 

“ And would you like to know, » how the 

effected ?” 


arr, 4 con It will be like hearing a story. 
“Oh yes. It will be a a 

“Why, I don’t know. I cannot promise to give you 
a perfect autobiography ; but I will relate two or three 
circumstances which greatly influenced my destiny, 
and which, taken together, might be called the main- 
spring of my fortunes. When I have done, you shall 
see wee I have been indebted for my success 
in 

struggled for years to bring up his family. He was 
unfortunate in his business, from what-cause it be- 
comes not me now to inquire. But the recollection 
of my childhood is crowded with painful incidents, the 
most prominent of which seem to have arisen from 
the influence of an opulent trader in the same line as 
my father. This was Mr Belton, who in early life 
had been his friend, for the few succeeding years his 
rival, and afterwards, it was said, had become his im- 
placable enemy. You, Sidney, know nothing about 
the miseries which poverty engenders, but ours was 
the worst kind of poverty, which, let me tell you, is 
that which is associated with debt, and a perpetual 
endeavour to keep up appearances. The very frequent 
consequences of this state of things are family dissen- 
sions, and the neglect of children. Unhappily, this 
was the case at home; my only sister and I were im- 
perfectly educated, and subjected to all the capricious 
treatment which is the certain result of an ill-regu- 
lated household. One good, however, arose out of our 
misery; our young hearts were drawn more affec- 


ever, with my story. Not having been brought up to 
, or profession, I was keenly sensible of the 


ties I might expect to encounter in life; yet I 


on my father, though many prevented 
my leaving home till I was eighteen years of age. 
Up to this time I had assisted him in his business, 
but were getting so bad, that I clearly felt 
m an incumbrance instee’ of an aid, and deter. 
mined that some change should take place. Li 

as we did in a seaport town, where there was a con- 
stant influx of strangers from every part of the world, 
it is not surprising that I should hear a great deal of 
foreign countries, or that my thoughts should be 


re ing for existence, on which they are schemes of its enemies, a good deal is done to mitigate havi 
tonnes of derision and hastiity the evil ; and, though mueh petty vexation must be tradi 
‘eh any restraint. Sometimes, as we have seen, endured in the meantime, there seems no great reason next 
one of these waifs gets established, but there is never the 
| we » 
| wanting a sufficient number in the buteast or vagrant getting rapidly ides 
state for the public to scoff and gird at. Phrenology man: 
—. A GRANDFATHER’S STORY. seat 
| purpose, seeing it proposes ve 
7 than to place the more important and interesting por- BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. sixty 
tion of our nature on the basis of a natural science, Be exch other, time 
night's coming on, 
When friend and when brother pron 
Perchance may be gone.” Pe 
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veral generations of imsane philosophers may have | 
; been worried and hooted off the face of the earth, 
before these doctrines finally make their way to the 
public heart. Such are the powers of the ordinary 
| public in the way of opposition—not inconsiderable 
. tionately together than they might have been in pro- 
sperity ; and, indeed, I felt myself in some sort her 
stor, for I was three years older than Lucy”—— 
Why I, too, have a sister Lucy, three years 
younger than myself,” interrupted little Sidney, ap- 
parently quite surprised at the coincidence. 
“Perhaps,” continued Mr Raymond, “she was 
: named after my sister Lucy; but I do not think, my 
dear boy, there is any other point of resemblance be- 
tween your childhood and mine. To proceed, how- 
very early Gaetermined that would not Dea 
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acquaintance with the master of a 


formed an feelings became so excited, that I was 
ing vessel, he promised to take me with him the 


flames, my 

just in the mood to undertake any daring act. Quick 
as thought were my movements, as I sprung up the 
ladder, and catching the trembling giri in my arms, 
as rapidly descended. Another minute, and I should 
have been too late; for, almost as I leaped from the 
lower rails, the walls gave way, and the ladder itself 
was buried in the ruins. Blinded by the smoke, I yet 


make the fortune; but I suspect this is the case with 
many an adventurer. 


sixty years have over my head since that | indeed to her father’s arms ; for he arrived on the spot 
time, i well remember the yearning of affection which | at the moment I was descending trom the window. In 
prompted me once again to turn back, and bid a last | another hour I was on board a ship, and at daylight 


adieu to Lucy. I saw my mother and sister, but my 
father had parted with me on board the ship; and 
when I unexpectedly reached the house, he was from 
home, or he would probably have walked back with 
me to the harbour. As it was, I was alone; but 
scarcely had I been ten minutes in the street, before 
a confused noise burst upon my ear, and presently a 
red glare in the heavens proclaimed that there was a 
dreadful fire in the town. As I approached the 
harbour, I came nearer and nearer to the scene of 
the conflagration, and soon discovered, both from m 
own knowledge of the locality and the shouts whi 

I heard, that the warehouses of Mr Belton were on 
fire. I must tell you, Sidney, that my family was 
not the only one in the town by whom Mr Belton 
was detested; for, from my earliest years, I can re- 
member the fact that every one spoke ill of him. I 
suppose he must have been a harsh master and griping 
creditor, and indeed there were many sad stories afloat 
about him. Yet, with all my prejudice against his 
name, I must own I felt shocked at the retribution 
which awaited him. 

Do you know that, so confidently may the British 
character, taken in the aggregate, be relied on, that 
the number of firemen belonging to the engines has 
always been wholly inadequate to working them, for 
able and hearty volunteers are always found among 
the crowd, which the awful solemnity of a fire at- 
tracts, and these supersede the necessity of enrolling 
a larger number of firemen. Some said the fire at 
Mr Belton’s was the work of an incendiary; but 
this was never proved. Certain, however, it was, 
that when I approached the spot, I found that the 
crowd assembled, almost without exception, belied 
the national character. Instead of the generous 
courage which such occasions usually draw forth, the 
mob appeared to enjoy the sight, as might be judged 
from their demonstrations of fiendish glee. Some 
stood at a little distance, with folded arms, calm 
spectators of the fearful scene; while others mingled 
execrations on Mr Belton, with savage cries of joy at 
every fresh triumph of the unbridled element. Had 
the mob been differently disposed, there is no doubt 
its ravages would have been quickly stayed, and the 
flames would not have extended to the dwelling-house 
of Mr Belton, which was adjoining. But the exer- 
tions of the firemen seemed really rather to provoke 
the fury of the element than to assuage it; and as the 
wide tongues of flame darted first through one win- 
dow and then another, becoming, of course, every 
moment more unconquerable, it was evident that 
unless the most vigorous measures were taken, the 
whole pile of building must fall a sacrifice. Notwith- 
standing the bitter wrong which I had always under- 
stood my family had suffered from Mr Belton, I could 
not but feel shocked at the conduct of the townspeople; 
and calling on those who were within hearing to 
assist, with all the rude eloquence I could command, 
I set them the example, by beginning to work myself 
in right earnest. My words had some little effect, 
though my influence was but that of a youth and a 
stranger, for my person was quite unknown to the 
crowd, as we resided at the opposite end of the town, 
and latterly I had been a good deal from home, and 
had, moreover, grown so much during the last six 
months, that a mere casual acquaintance would cer- 
tainly not have recognised me. With all our exer- 
tions, however, we were unable to save the dwelling- 
house, to which flames communicated at last, 


ruins of Mr Belton’s premises proclaimed how great 
the devastation must have been. 


till several were going, for the sake of mutual pro- 
tection. You can easily imagine, therefore, that let- 
ters were not so quickly transmitted thousands of 
miles as at present, or so punctually delivered either. 
Indeed, if the truth must be owned, except in fighting 
and mischief, the world moved altogether at a snail- 
like pace compared to what it does at present. The 
result of all this was, that though I had been absent 
more than a year, and had frequently written to my 
father, I received no tidings from home. I was now 
established as clerk in a merchant’s house in New 
York. My prospects were not particularly brilliant, 
yet I was very kful that I had found a suitable 
employment. But I must hasten over details, and 
tell you, that I managed to fall deeply in love with 
a young lady who was cousin of a fellow clerk, and, 
at the same time, to make a bitter enemy of this 
gentleman, whose name was Travers. I know not 
what cause I had given for his dislike, except that 
he perhaps considered me in the light of a rival 
servant in our employer’s eyes; and I believe he 
thought his cousin Emily might do better than marry 


conseq' of 
misrepresentation. Nay, he even had the cruelty 
isinfo inform me on those points con- 


Emily, who promised to be mine so soon as my pro- 
spects were bright enough to permit of our marrying 
with prudence. She resided with Mr and Mrs Tra- 
vers, so that we met but seldom; this, however, was 
better than the fate which awaited me; for, after a 
few months passed in this manner, Emily, at their 
persuasion, was induced to leave New York, for the 
purpose of spending a year with some relations in 
another state. This was a severe blow to both of us, 
but there was no help for it; and we parted with mu- 
tual promises to break the tedium of separation by 
frequent correspondence. 

Six months passed, and not one letter did I receive 
from Emily, in answer to the scores I had written. I 
spoke to Travers on the subject, and he told me that 
he was prepared to hear this, as he suspected she had 


wealthy planter. The following week he told me her 


I felt as many had done under similar circum- 
stances, heart-broken ; but still I had the energy and 
spirit of youth, and I think my disappointment had 
rather the effect of turning my mind more completely 
to business, than otherwise. I fancy my employer 


my boy, the horrors of that night are never to be 
by me. After a long life, they come 


ill health, had been unable for some time to leave her | he is not very fit for the task. 

couch, Whee ‘But will no one help him? I exclaimed involun- 
home, and had not hitherto made appearance ; 80 y. P 
that Julia, during the scene of devastation, was only | ‘I'll have to do with’ him,’ said one, ‘he is 
surrounded by servants. Unable to exert herself, | such a surly fellow. ‘ 

they, by instinct of self-preservation, fled from ‘I never fish in troubled cried another. 


* And I don’t touch pitch,’ murmured a third, half 
i i vers had been guilty of embezzle- 


insinuating that Tra 
ment. 

Now, I knew him to be a selfish, ill-temper- 
e¢ man, i did not then know anything worse of him ; 


and remembering that the next few hours were, from 
my employer’s kindness, at my own disposal, I 
at the door of the room where Travers was in 
and was instantly admitted. It is true we had not 
been very good friends of late; but I took no notice 


“How e must have been, grandpapa,” inter- 
rupted little Sidney, “for you are so very clever at 
arithmetic.” 

“I was always fond of it,” continued Mr Raymond ; 
“and, moreover, held it to be a most necessary ac- 


shorten my story, let me tell you that in less than an 
hour I discovered how the error had arisen, and shak- 
ing hands with Travers—a thing I had not done for a 
long time—I congratulated him veryeheartily on thus 
being able to clear away the imputations on his cha- 
racter. His manner was confused, but this I en- 


deavoured not to notice, and busied myself with ar-. 


ranging the papers which were scattered in every 
direction about the room. Judge of my astonishment 
in coming to a packet of letters, all directed to myself, 
in Emily’s hand writing! 

Of course no apology was necessary for my openin| 
them, and the contents of the first I read a He uf 
cient to convince me of ‘Travers’ duplicity. Yet was 
I too happy in finding her unchanged in her affection, 
and, to my joy, unmarried, to reproach her cousin, as 
he certainly deserved, with his cruel deception and 
inexcusable conduct in intercepting our letters—for 
it was very clear from Emily’s that she had not re- 
ceived mine. Travers had but little to offer in apology ; 
though I was too happy not to forgive him. 

I sailed for England, but with what different emo- 
tions to those I had experienced one short week be- 
fore! Separation from my promised wife, which had 
at first seemed so dreadful, appeared nothing, now 
that I was assured of her faith, in comparison to the 
misery I had recently endured ; and I felt that every 
wave which carried me further from the shores of 
America, brought me also nearer to the time when 
we should meet again. The vessel in which I sailed 
was bound for London, and I remained some days in 
the metropolis transacting my employer’s business, 
before I was able to visit my parents. I travelled by 
a night coach, and arrived in my native town at day- 
break. It was the same hour as that at which it had 
faded from my view eighteen months before. It was 
now autumn, and then it was spring; yet at the 
first glance, the scene was so similar, that for a 
moment I almost fancied I was but waking from a 
dream. There was the old church on the hill, look- 
ing just as it had looked from my infancy; and the 
harbour, full of vessels rocking lazily to the 
tide, just as they had done the morning I 
The sun had quite risen before I reached our old 
house; but judge my surprise at finding it occupied 
by strangers. A servant, who was just opening the 
shutters, civilly directed me to my father’s new resi- 
dence, and I bent my steps to the opposite end of the 
town. The spot indicated was very near the street 
in which Mr Belton’s warehouses had stood; and in- 
deed, before I could reach it, I must pass the place I 
had such good reason to remember. In eighteen 
months, what a change had been effected! Spacious 
warehouses were built up, and, together with a hand- 
some private house, occupied the site of the fire. But 
I almost reeled with astonishment when I beheld over 
one of the doors the words ‘ Belton and Raymond.’ * 

To describe to you the meeting with my family 
would be little to the purpose ; let me rather hasten to 
an interview I had with Mr Belton, though, I must 
tell you, letters apprising me of these mighty changes 
were on their way to New York, and must have 
arrived there only a few days after my departure. It 
was almost painful to witness the emotion with which 
Mr Belton met me. He considered me as the pre- 
server of his daughter, whom he idolised; and the 
warmth of his feelings for her exaggerated the obli- 
gation to me; for, after all, I had but performed an 
act of common humanity. It appeared that he recog- 
nised me the night of the ; my conduct had 
touched one of those springs of right feeling, which, 
after the experience of a long life, I am inclined to 
think may be found in the most culpable. He deter- 
mined to atone for the injuries he had inflicted on my 
father, and proffered the hand of reconciliation, 
have already hinted, that the result was a partner- 
ship ; though, perhaps to the extraordinary influence 
Julia ssed over her father, the rapidity of 
these changes might be attributed. She had become 
enthusiastically attached to my sister Lucy, attracted 
to her at first, it was said, by a fancied resemblance 
to me, and had extorted a promise from her father, 
that, in case of her death, he would adopt Lucy as his 
child. Poor girl! soon was he called upon to fulfil 
his promise ; for before she was twenty, consumption, 
with which she had been for years threatened, hurried 
her to the grave. 

I returned to America, but it was only te fulfil 
my trust to my employer, and to make ily my 
wife, I was admitted a partner with Mr Belton and 
my father; and when, in the course of nature, they 
were removed from this world, she business was en- 
tirely mine. It had become one of the most flourish 


219 
hav: | 
ne? OYane, ers cing Was 
make myself generally useful. I had no very definite | 
idea of where I was to be landed, or how I was to ' 
making up his accounts. He seemed surprised at the 
It was at night I was to go on board. I had taken offer, but gladly accepted it.” 
leave of my father and mother; but though nearly | CONUTIVed Convey JUlla Delton & Place Ur 
we salied ; while, as we retreatec rom the shore, the = 
volumes of smoke which wreathed upwards from the | quirement, so there is little wonder at my being a gi 
ee accountant, which I knew Travers was not. But to + 
You must remember, Sidney, that, half a century 
ago, there were no railroads, nor was there any steam- ; 
navigation ; England, too, was at war at the time, so 
that vessels were often intercepted, or obliged to wait a 
| 
| 
| - 
| 
| 
| 
me—not that he had the right or the power to con- 
trol her. Unfortunately, however, his malice took 
a very active turn, for more than once I was on the 
nec with my duties of whic was ignorant. Stull, 
however, the truth prevailed; I grew in favour with 
my employer, and should have been very happy, but 
for the interference of Travers. I was engaged to 
| 
changed her mind, and was going to be rried to a 
so — minute particulars, that I could not doubt > 
its trut 
| saw this, for ame a great favourite with him; a 
and finding that he had occasion to send a confiden- 
tial agent to England, he selected me for the purpose. 
very suddenly, in consequence of an unexpected change | Of course I was much pleased at the plan, which 
in the wind. For this catastrophe it seemed Mr | would afford me the opportunity of seeing my friends, 
Belton’s family were ony unprepared ; and, in truth, | and on my part of giving them a far more satisfactory 
they were so at the brutal exclamations of | account of myself than could be done by letter. 
the crowd, that I could easily understand their re-| It was but two days before that on which I was to 
luctance to throw themselves on its protection. Ah! | sail, when, on arriving at the counting-house, I was 
accosted by one of the junior clerks with the question, 
‘Have you heard of the trouble Travers isin? I an- 
as Vividly a8 lf It were Only yesterday ose | swered in the negative, when the youth who had first 
horrid cries rung in my ear, and those horrid sights TT tat is some grand error or other 
fiashed before my eyes. in his accounts—a deficiency of mor2 than ever he is 
One shrill cry was heard above the tumult, and at | likely to possess in the world ; and though it may be 
the same moment I beheld a young girl at one of the | only a mistake, it looks very black against him, I 
upper windows, beseeching aid with frantic gestures. | assure you. He has been up all night, I hear, going 
, This was Mr Belton’s only and motherless child, the | over the figures; and there he is in the next room at 
darling of his heart, who, in consequence of extreme | them again, but in such an excited state of mind, that : 
ner side, and thoug Poo WwW wie 
4 window, it was evident that she was quite unable i 
to use the ladder which had been placed against the ; 
already tottering wall. From the violent exertions : 
‘made in endeavouring to stax the progress of the ; 
= < 


_ Yeal author. “ 
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concerns in the country; I had improved my own | enjoined to continue his and I will undertake, | would make him heir to the throne ;’ another was 
let by seedy and perenne ty, -sagenrtrs Spe by collating the styles, to ze whether he were the that of Thomas Burdett, who, ing to one account, 


counteract as much as ble this 


ind.” Of course, the wind only made him draw his 
cloak the tighter.” 
* God bless you, my dear boy,” continued Mr Ray- 
; “may you remember grand- 
"s text, as you call it, when he lies in the grave. 
t look! there’s the groom leading your pony down 
the chestnut avenue; you had better have a gallop 
while I finish the newspaper.” 


CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
Arter the gallows, the instrument of punishment 
most frequently resorted to a hundred years back was 
the pillory. Placed on the pillory— 
** Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe.” 

There stood the honest satirist, whose writings have 
given such delight to thousands, exposed to the coarse 
gibes and missiles of an ignorant and misguided popu- 
lace. ‘The pillory was bad enough, but not so bad as 
its predecessor, the colligistrium, which was a species 
of neck-swing, exposing the unhappy culprit to great 
suffering, as well as the ridicule of the surrounding 
multitude. 

The practice of torturing a prisoner to compel him 
either to confess his own crimes or to accuse others, 
was never considered legal in England. It was, how- 
ever, frequently pursued in virtue of the king’s pre- 
rogative, which was then thought to subsist inde- 


: prodently of, and unaffected by, the provisions of the 


w. However, Sir Thomas Smith, who was secretary 
of state to Queen Elizabeth, positively affirms, in his 
“Commonwealth of England,” that “torment or 
question, which is used by the order of the civile law 
and custome of other countries, to put a malefactor to 
excessive paine, to make him confesse of himselfe or 
of his fellowes or accomplices, is not used in England.” 
It was, however, used down to the time of the com- 
monwealth, and we have still preserved the warrants 
under which it was inflicted. What shall we say of 
Sir Thomas Smith, when we remark, that his name 

torture! The duty, however, was clearly hateful 

to him. “I do most humbly crave,” he writes to Lord 
hiey, “my revocation from this unpleasant and 
painful toil. I assure you I would not wish to be one 
of Homer’s gods, if 1 thought I should be Minos, 
®acus, or Radamanthus: I had rather be one of the 
least shades in the Elysian fields.” Sherwood, a 
Roman Catholic, who held doctrines militating against 
the queen’s authority, was directed to be examined by 
the yas | council, and if he did not “ willingly con- 


the dongeon amongst the rats.’ “This is described,” 
says Mr Jardine, “asa cell below high-water mark, 
and totally dark ; and, as the tide flowed, innumerable 
rats, which infest the muddy banks of the Thames, 
were driven through the orifices of the walls into the 
dungeon.” Sherwood’s constancy was not shaken by 
confinement in this horrible place ; he was then “as- 
sayed on the rack,” but with no better success ; and 
finally executed—the least barbarous punishment he 
underwent. In a pamphlet ascribed to Burghley, 
he says, that, though it was true that Campion the 
Jesuit was racked, yet “the queen’s servants, the 
warders, whose office it was to handle the rack, were 
ever, by those that attended the examination, specially 
charged to use it in as charitable a manner as such a 
thing might be.” Coke, in several places in his writi 
asserts illegality of torture ; yet, in addressing t 
jury on the trial of the Earl of Essex, he lauds the 
queen for her “ overmuch clemency to her subjects, 
which turneth to overmuch cruelty to herself.” ‘This 
¢elemency consisted in “ her princely mercy,” 
*no man was racked, tortured, or pressed to speak any- 
farther than of their own accord and willing 
for discharge of their consciences.” Eli 


which she did not believe was penn 


would have its ene author racked to discover its 
ay, madam,” says Bacon, “he is a 
his person ; rack his style; let 


doctor ; never rack 


him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and | told his child that, “if he would be quiet, he 


Elizabeth, 
mst her, and 


The punishment of 
mises to be speedily abolished, is a 
tion. The first ttatute in which i is mentioned 
was passed in the 1th year of Charles II., authorising 
the judges to transport the moss-troopers of Cumber- 

and Northumberland to the settlements in 


80 prosperous, and the punishment of transportation 
thither had become, in fact, no punishment at all, 
criminals should be sent to “ Hudson’s Bay, or to some 


of the new colonies in East or West Florida ;” that is, 


amongst the swamps of the Mississippi, In a later 
edition, he adds, “I have been informed, since the 


former edition, that East Florida is a rery healthy cli- 


mate ; I would therefore confine what is said to West 
ithe penal Ie ragraney 

e ws are curious, 
and illustrate both the manners of the times and its 
notions of criminal legislation. The first important 
statute on this subject was passed in 1388, more than 
a hundred and forty years before the dissolution of 
the monasteries, which was supposed to have rendered 
a provision for the poor necessary, but which provi- 
sion was not established for upwards of sixty years 
afterwards. The fact is, that, as far as we know, the 
monasteries contributed very little to the support of 
the poor, and the poor laws took their rise from a 
conviction of the impossibility of preventing men- 
dicancy by any punishments that could be devised. 
The statute of urers passed in 1349, declares, that 
every person under —¢ not having the means of 
supporting himself, shall enter into service at the 
wages usually given during the six years preceding the 
plague, and no one, under pain of imprisonment, is to 
give alms to a beggar. Similar in policy was an ordi- 
nance of the French king, made about the same time, 
in which he directs the clergy to preach against the 
practice of giving relief to mendicants able to work. 
The most ble law, in relation to this subject, 
was one made in 1547 (1 Edw. VI. cap. 3), which, 
alluding to the preceding statutes for the repression 
of vagrancy, declares, that on by foolish pity and 
mercy of them that should have seen the said goodly 
laws executed, and partly from the perverse and 
long-accustomed idleness of the persons given to loiter- 
ing, the said goodly statutes have had small effect, and 
idle and vagabond persons, being unprofitable members 
or rather enemies of the commonwealth, have been 
suffered to remain so do, enacts 
that every able-bodied poor person, who does not apply 
himself to some honest labour, or offer to serve even 
for meat and drink, if nothing more is to be obtained, 
shall be taken for a vagabond, branded on the shoulder 
with the letter V, and adjudged a slave for two years 
to any person who shall demand him, to be fed on 
bi and water and refuse meat, and caused to work 
by beating, chaining, or otherwise. If he run awa 
within that period, he is to be branded on the 
with the letter S, and adjudged a slave for life ; if he 
run away again, le is to suffer death as a felon. 

In many cases our penal statutes are obscure in 
their language and unsystematic in their arrangement, 
so much so, as to have provoked the opinion, that they 
purposed to leave to the judge a discretionary power, 


of which judges, and to the scandal of our laws, were 
formerly but too willing to avail themselves. In those 
days it was a maxim, “show me the man, and [{will 


tell you the law.” Take the celebrated statute of 
Treasons (25 Edw. I11.), which has been supposed, 
however, to have been the work of a iament from 
which lawyers were excluded—* en @ man doth 
pass or imagine the death of our lord the king.” 
Compass or imagine! how loose the terms, which should 
have been the most precise, seeing that the law of on 
land considers treason as the gravest offence that could 
be committed, and accordingly affixes to its commission 
the severest punishment. e are told that this 
looseness of phraseology is not peculiar to the English 
law of treason. That of the old Lombards is still 
more loose—* If any one should think anything against 
the life of the king ;” while that of the Spaniards is 
not more definite—* Whoever should concern himself 
in the death of the king.” Previous to this statute of 
Edward III., whatever the judges thought proper 
they held to be treason. Sir John Gerberge was in- 
i that he, with others, met William de isford 
in the public street of the town of Royston, and, with 
his sword in his hand, assaulted the said William, and 
carried him away and kept him prisoner, until he had 
id to the said Sir John L.90, and given up to him 
is horse. ‘This, and the like offences, were ruled 
high treason, and this offence the statute of treason 
expressly declares to be no treason. ‘This famous 
statute has been abundantly praised ; but it is easy to 
see that, by a liberal construction, the judges extended 
its penalties to many cases that its framers never con- 
templated. Two instances of this occurred in the 
reign of Edward 1 V.; one was that of Walter Walker, 
“ dwelling at the sign of the Crown in C ” who 


and affirmed that they not live long, and also 
made divers rhymes and ballads about them. The 
having come to hunt in Burdett’s park during 
absence, killed a favourite buck, on which Burdett 
i ly exclaimed, that he wished the beast, 
orns and all, were in the pe ony him who coun- 
the king to so cruel a . These persons 
were executed as traitors. A construction, if possible 
more strained, was put upon this statute in the reign of 
Anne. The statute declares waging war against the 
king to be treason. It appears that, during Dr Sache- 
verell’s trial, for ee a sermon impugning 
the principles of the Revolution, a “ mighty rabble 
attended the doctor home from the House of Lords, 
where he was tried, to his lodgings in the Temple ; 
and after he had entered, stood without, shouting, 
* Down with the Presbyterians!” At length the ery 
of “ Down with the meeting-houses !” was raised, and 
the mob rushed off to demolish the house of a Pro- 
testant dissenting minister, headed by Damaree, a 
waterman, who exclaimed, “Come, my boys, I'll lead 
you. Down with the meeting-houses!” ‘The riot was 
uelled after some injury had been done; but clearly, 
the whole affair was, in the common sense view of t' 
matter, no more than a riot. The judges, however, 
held it treason. They could not officially know that 
Dr Sacheverell had the good wishes of the queen, and 
that the mob and their leader were as ioyal as they 
were orthodox. 

Most of our laws have been , to use Lord 
Bacon’s phrase, “on the spur of the occasion,” and 
do not evince that provident consideration of the 
future which —_ be expected. Thus the 17 Geo. 
ILI. cap. 3, provides for abuses in the worsted manu- 
factories of York, Lancaster, and Chester ; by a subse- 
quent act, its provisions are extended to Suffolk, and, 
by one still later, to Norfolk. An act was passed relat- 
ing to the packing of butter in New Malton, and after- 
wards another to the ing of butter in York. One 
act prohibits brokers in hay and live cattle from buy- 
ing and selling on their own account—a prohibition to 
which a later act subjects the dealers in fish. To 
counterfeit the common seals, or forge the policies of 
two insurance offices in London, is made felony ; to as- 
sault or endeavour to intimidate a master wool-comber, 
and to steal cloth or wool left out to dry, is also brought 
within the same offence. Legislatorial blunders are 
as amusing as they are instructive. So carelessly 
have acts of parliament been framed, that one, in pro- 
hibiting the doing of a certain act, under pain of 
transportation, contained a clause dividing the penalty 
between the king and the informer. The 6 Geo. IIL, 
cap. 48, passed for the —— of timber-trees, 
enumerates all the trees which it was supposed would 
come under this denomination. Seven years after- 
wards, it was necessary to pass another act, addi 
to the enumeration, poplar, alder, larch, maple, 
hornbeam trees. An act of Edward VI. made it a 
capital felony to steal horses; it was doubtful if this 
included the stealing of a single horse, and an explana- 
tory act was accordingly passed to compose the doubt. 
In one session, there was a law made subjecting hack- 
ney-coachmen to a penalty if they had not a check- 
string; and the next session, another law was made 
requiring the coachman to hold the string in his hand. 
Lord Rochester, the wit of “Charles’s days,” is said 
to have complied with the directions of an act of par- 
liament we alamp to be placed over every door ; 
but he would not suffer it to be lighted, the act con- 
taining no words to that effect. Sheridan used to 
compare the numerous acts amending the errors of 

receding acts to the 4! of “the house that Jack 

uilt.” “First comes a bill imposing a tax, then 
comes a bill to amend the bill imposing the tax ; then 
a bill to explain the bill for a the bill impos- 
ing the tax; followed by another bill for remedying 
the defects of the bill to explain the bill for amending 
the bill imposing the tax; and so on, ad infinitum. 
We could a expect to find food for mirth in 
the solemn records of parliament ; but rarely can we 
read them, at least such as relate to our early ages, 
without meeting with some absurdity rendering the 
maintenance of gravity a difficult matter. Hearken 
to Fabian, our worthy chronicler: “Henry VI, 
when but eight months old, sat in his mother’s lap in 
the parliament chamber, and the speaker ea 
famouse preposition, in which he said much of the pro- 
vidence =. who Tr the realm with the 
presence of so toward a prince and sovereign governor. 
The journals of the House of Lords relate, that when 
Henry VIIL.’s death was announced, the whole house 
burst into tears ; the chancellor for long could not 
restrain his grief ; but some little time having elapsed, 

* Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon,” 


and composing their minds, proceeded to the re 


king. 

wyers have spoken of the omnipotence of parlia- 
ment, and Lord Coke says of that body, that it is a 
transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be con- 
fined either for causes or 
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adie n or my and children piace | author or no CALC ULB } prince 
; in the higher ranks of society. My dear Sidney, I am 
not at all ashamed of having been a poor boy; those 
; barred from a vast amount of useful knowledge. To 
effect, would ad- 
vise the children of the rich to mix on an equality 
with youths differently circumstanced, and this is why \merica. was competent for persons in these colo- 
I have always advocated your going to school, instead | nies to contract for their services ry period of 
of having a tutor at home. But come, you have not | their sentences, bearing in return the expense of 
told me to what, in all human mobabiity, J was in- | their deportation. It is singular to observe om, wed 
may or had the ppiness to | lic opinion, on these matters, has changed. Mr 
marry your grandmamma—it is easier to find out | rington,a Welsh judge, and a man of intellect and 
d than the riddles you are so fond of guessing.” prirmeog O writing about the middle of last century, | 
“I think it must be because you returned good for advises that, as our American settlements had become | 
evil,” exclaimed little Sidney. “I do not wonder that 
you always preach from that text, as I heard some 
one say; and now I know why you are so fond of 
uoting the fable of ‘The Traveller, the Sun, and the | 
; lieutenant of the Tower is directed “ to commit him to 
| 
agai 
led by the person 
: whos ) appeared On the title, declared that she What body, that did not think itself thus omnipotent, | 
- would ever have passed “an act for abolishing diver- 2 | 
Christian religion i” What but omnipotence would 
ever pretend to punish the sentiments of the heart 
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| 


= 


pelled to sleep ! 
The statute-book abounds with evidence of parlia- 
mentary wisdom. The 5 Eliz., cap. 8, directs the Bible 


year of the reign 
The i tt granted to the king fifty thousand 
and directed that this sum should be raised 
y an assessment of twenty-two shillings and three- 
upon every parish throughout the kingdom. 

parli t, as it would seem, supposed the num- 
forty-five thousand, whereas they 


they were, in 


ject, that in statistical knowledge—in the knowledge 
of the actual condition of our own country—we =— 
i t. 


: 
| 


men’ i 
a lawyer of Gray’s Inn, entitled “ A Supplication of 
the 


King,” and published in 1527, the 
number of pari in Fogland is computed at 52,000. 
appy Future State of England,” published 
in 1689, it is asserted, on the authority of an ancient 
manuscript, that the number of pari in the time 
of Edward I. was about 8900; while we learn from 
old Camden, that, according to a calculation made by 


Cardinal Wolsey’s directions in 1520, the number of 


churches was 9407. According to the same authority, 
the number of parish churches in the time of James 
was 9284. It been since ascertained that there 
are at present 10,700 parishes in England ; but before 
the new poor-law act, there were 15,635 places sepa- 
rately administering the law for the relief of the poor. 
Suca discrepant calculations as these warn us against 
relying with confidence on the statistics of early sta- 
tutes or early writers. 


LONDON. 


Lonpon is a city concerning which extraordinary | \y- 


notions are entertained by persons who have never 
seen it. “Some,” writes the author of “The World 
of London,”’* “call it Babylon the Great ; others 
facetiously style it the ‘ Village ;’ Coleridge called 
it the ‘ Leviathan ;’ Cobbet stigmatised it as the 
* Wen ;’ the author of the ‘ Fool of Quality’ (Brooke), 


who was at times rather poetical, denominated it a of 


mausoleum of dead souls—a vast psychological ceme- 
tery. These high authorities are all wrong : London 
is neither Babylon the Great, nor a village, nor a 
leviathan, nor a wen—in short, we may say of London 
what the late ingenuous Mr Abernethy said of life : 
Life, gentlemen, said Abernethy, is life; and Lon- 
don, gentlemen, say we, is London /” It is clearly im- 
possible to make comparisons concerning a thing 
which has no likeness upon earth. London is unique. 
Though Pekin is as populous, it has neither the com- 
mercial nor actual substantiality of London—it has no 
bank with four millions and a-half of bullion stowed 
in its cellars from year’s end to year’s end, like the 
“Great House” in Barthclomew Lane—its bamboo 
houses bear no comparison to the ten thousand acres 
of bricks and mortar that London consists of, even 
after taking the large amount of lath and plaster with 
which the bricks are said to be largely faced. 

Monsieur Say, the French political economist, was 
not far out when he exclaimed, that “London is not 
a town; it is a province covered with houses ;” 
for there are fifteen square miles of them. The 
suthor under consideration, however, more happily 
* designates it “a collection of neighbourhoods,” the 
city-proper having, in fact, gradually extended its 
arms to embrace every city, town, and village 
within its reach. This aggrandisement began west 


of Temple-Bar, whence, having stretched a brick 
and mortar limb along the Strand, it took in the 
village of Charing and the whole city of West- 
minster. Old-Bourne (corrupted by cockneys into 
Holborn) was its next victim. Northward, it has 


mer’s-town, and Camden-town : Pentonville, Isling- 
ton, Hoxton, nor Tottenham, have not now a separate 
existence. The manufacturing districts of Clerken- 
well, Spitalfields, and Bermondsey, have merged into 
the immense mass. Bethnall Green, Mile-end, and 
Poplar, have lost.their individuality. The borough 
of Southwark is only a borough by courtesy, and 
St Giles’s “in the fields” is several miles. from 


emigrants from the Emerald isle. Camberwell, Peck- 
ham, Kennington, and Vauxhall—naturally divided 
from the great city by the river Thames—are artifi- 
cially joined by bridges and houses “in linked cause- 
ways long drawn out.” Like Rabelais’s giant, Lon- 
don swallows up towns, cities, and villages, the im- 
portance of which has completely dwindled away, 
and they are sunk to the degradation of being con- 
sidered mere “neighbourhoods.” The consequence 


.| of this enormous extension is that “of positive and 


decided impressions; the first and strongest the 
stranger wandering through London feels, is an idea 
of its limitability. It is to him not only a world, but 
it is a world without an end, — its gigantic 
arms on every side. It is an eternity of town, with- 
out —— and without end—an ocean filling 
the mind of the bewildered wanderer with the 
idea of amplitude infinitesimally extended. Let the 
adventurous traveller take his station in the heart 
of the city, and thence set out on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the end, if there is such a thing, of this 
great American sea-serpent of a town. Miles upon 
miles of narrow dingy streets, crammed to repletion 
with wagons, threatening to crush him between their 
ponderous wheels and the contiguous wall, indicate 
the city whose enormous wealth and splendour are to 
the ignorant eye but poorly evidenced by dingy ware- 
houses, dark alleys, and retired counting-houses, where 
the office lamp for ever burns an eternal fire before 
the shrine of Mammon.” It is quite a to phical 
science to “know town and well ;” and there are 
very few even thorough-bred cockneys who are 

ect in that knowledge ; although amongst them 
t is deemed a great acquirement. We have heard 


Von Humboldt, the traveller. “You cannot doubt 
he is a great man,” said one; “ consider his re- 
searches in Asia and in South America.” The other 
shook his head, and replied, “ Maybe he gets on well 
enough in foreign parts, and knows his way among 
the Rocky Mountains; but I'll be bound he’d be 
puzzled to find out ’Change Alley, or to give the 
—— position of Crown Street, Seven Dials.” 
oubtless the distinguished geographer would have 
shown some ignorance on those points, for even Lon- 
doners themselves cannot always find their way about 
the place of their birth. It is said that a certain 
marquis residing in Belgrave Square desired his son 
to transact some business for him in the city. The 
young lord looked puzzled, and rung for the map. 
hen the carriage was announced, he anxiously in- 
quired, as if alarmed at the distance—*“ where he had 
better change horses?” berm this story may seem 
apocryphal, another instance of the same kind of igno- 
rance is perfectly authentic. It is well-known that a 
highly talented secretary to the admiralty once in- 
quired, “in his place” in parliament, the w ts 
Russell Square. 
Though the various neighbourhoods of which Lon- 
don is composed are amalgamated in one enormous 
whole, yet this does not in the least assimilate the 
various races of men who, to the number of nearly 
two millions, occupy the vast metropolis.* “ Not- 
withstanding,” truly remarks Mr Murray, “all that 


the effi of immense attrition and perpetual 
collision with other nations and other men that 
London affords, in rounding off the hard angles of 
national . peculiarities, it so hap unfortunately 
for the theory, that there is less intercourse between 
the natives of different nations in London than at the 
several seaports of the respective countries. The 
truth is, whether as “— individuals or masses of 
men, the world of London is the very worst world in 
the universe to rub off national or individual = 
liarities of thought or action. There, let a man be of 
what humour he may, he will meet with men of his 
humour; let a man be of what country he may, he 
will meet with men of his country ; and, as a state of 
— of torture, it is poo 
won at that the solitary man finds 

the society of other solitary men, or that-an exiled 
people cling fondly to the countenance and support 
of compatriots who feel with them the lik® wants and 
the like necessities. Eccentricity of any kind ter 
cannot be tolerated in « country place. tric 0 
women were, not many half-centuries ago, burned on 
suspicion of being witches. In London, on the con- 
trary, there is no eccentricity too eccentric ; no soli- 


#* By John Fisher Murray. 2 vols. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh. 


* * According to the census of 1841, the inhabitants of London 
zumbered 1,870,727, exclusive of travellers. 


embraced whole towns; to wit, Portland-town, So~ 


anything green ; though it is the chosen locality of | j 


of two citizens who were discussing the mérits of 


might reasonably be presumed to the contrary, of 


much differ from one another as the court and city in 
their peculiar ways of life and conversation. In short, 
the inhabitants of St James’s, notwithstanding they 
live under the same laws, and speak the same lan- 


way of — and conversing "This is 
exactly true of London in its present extended form. 


north of Bedford Square ; 


hemispheres ; 


com ts. London forms a centre 
of attraction for foreigners, for the Lrish and 
and for English provincials ; especially the last, as 
— be inferred from the stock history of lord ma) 
and city aldermen—nearly always the same—which is, 
that in ee they trudged up to town from some 
te village on foot, finding ves, on arrival, 
possessed of capital to the extent of some eighteenpence 
or half-crown sterling. The aspirant obtains a situa- 
tion as errand-boy, and becomes in course of time jour- 
neyman. From this period his prosperity and his civic 
career prosper hand in hand. The twin honours of 
master and freeman of the city follow ; and the next 
steps in the ladder of city-life are shopkeeper and 
“liveryman,” wholesale dealer and “deputy,” capita- 
list and “alderman.” Finally, by force of aptitude 
for business, excellent digestive powers for city feasts, 
and unimpeachable integrity, he ascends through the 
the the civic chair, 
is 


“ The high top-gallant of his joy.” 


Like his sister-chief-magistrate of St James’s, or his 
brother autocrat, the Emperor of China, he can rise 
no higher. He has attained to the pinnacle of power, 
honour, and greatness, in the line of promotion which 
destiny has marked out for him. ‘Though loyal to the 
- extremity, he 7 help reflecting that certain 
i rious parties are “born” to greatness, but he has 
“achieved? it comparisons and his mo- 


This character (who plays 80 a 
wearied ac- 


H considers, are few. Provided he can 
command a home replete with e convenience, in- 
cluding a servant of all work ; a plain dinner er | 
day, consisting of meat, 

an extra sort of dinner on Sundays—so he can 
afford a sober suit of clothes for common wear, and a 
smarter one for holidays—if he is able to ind him- 
self with a glass of 
his family with a “ down to Margate once a-year 
—he is content. His deportment to s is free 
and easy, rather than rigidly polite, and he seldom 
loses his temper, except when contradicted or “ done” 
(that is, cheated). He considers the city of London 
the most wonderful place u earth, and the lord 
mayor for the time bei most wonderful man 
in it; nothing of him when a mere 
individual alderman. He is eternally grumbling about 
taxes, though he takes a pric: in paying them, and 
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, i f tary not indulged with solitude ; and whether a man 
chooses to stand on his head or his heels, so that 
he stands out of the way, makes not the smallest 
difference to any human Being save himself. There : 
Cleves to be le ea bi is no place where the isolation of an individua! man 
t of the London police, brought is more complete than in London.” As the solitary 
(Commons in George III.’s reign, seek and obtain solitude, so people possessing con- 
was going through committee, a clause was read which genial tasteg end humours have every facility dor 
ted, that the watchmen should be compelled to herding together in London ; hence the various neigh- f 
sleep in the day-time. An old baronet stood up and bourhoods present each a distinct species of inhabi- 
roposed that the clause should be extended to mem- tants. It was evidently thus a hundred and thirty 
4 of the House of Commons, for gout had many eg oy my ere time. “ When I consider, 
nights patt prevented his sleep: apa fe doubted nt 
: 1 city in i u 
others, as well as himself, would be glad to be com on nations 
each other by their respective customs, manners, and 
interests. ‘The courts of two countries do not so j 
to be translated into W elsh, in order, as 1t states, to pro- 
mote the knowledge of the English tongue in Wales. : 
The 18 Edw. ree st. 2, — 
the English Gon guage, are a distinct people from those of Cheap- 
sidering that this statute is, like all of that period, side, who are likewise removed from those of the ; 
in French, this complaint of the danger of the Eng- Temple on the one side, and those of Smithfield on 
lish language gum Seana ambition is somewhat the other, by several climates and degrees in their 
| from the Clerkenwell watch-makers, as the respect- : 
able Quakers and “serious” characters who locate 
in Peckham and Camberwell are unlike the dissi- 
pated dwellers in Covent Garden, or the fashionables 
of the west end squares. Refugee-foreigners find : 
shelter in Somer’s-town cits 
were hardly a fifth of the number ; | cluster their families upon a@ square i east and F 
short, no than eight thousand and six hundred but very rich ones 
in number. This was proved, but not until the money the unsubstantial grandeurs of the Regent’s Park. j 
had been collected, and the sum found deficient by Mile-end furnishes abodes for merchant-captains, 
the bishop’s certificates. The assessment was after- and others who devote themselves to the shipping in- - 
wards raised to one hundred and sixteen shillings on terests. Bethnal Green still keeps up its character 
each parish. We may notice, in allusion to this sub- for rome beggars, the Minories for harbouring 
Hebrews, and Whitechapel for butchers. The aristo- : 
cracy gradually marched west till they and their house- 1 
wae stopped by the parventis of Brompton. 
9 fact above- | Chelsea, and Pimlico. The manners, customs, and 
habits observed in all these various neighbourhoods : 
are nearly as distinct as if they were in different 
Le eres their denizens know as little of each 
other as the African Griquas know of the Chinese. 
The proportion of the native inhabitants is small 
| 
| 
esty will not allow him to utter the flattering infer- , 
us it happens, that although king of cockneys, + 
the lord mayor is not always a cockney himself. A 
lifetime is enough to make a lord mayor, but it re- 
quires at least two generations to manufacture a 
part in ou 
tivity in business, and a keen relish for pleasure, 
he resides in the or as close as possible 
to its boundaries, he prefers, if he can afford it, a cot- r° 
| ti at Kingsland, or some other semi-rural suburb. ; 
| 
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would not let the tax call twice for the world. 


strange 
settlers from the provinces and other countries. 
reside without the city boundaries. 
“ There,” writes Mr Murray, “ you find three-fourths, 
at least, of the professional, trading, and labouring 
pulation are contributions from the i 
Eee a dozen shops and inquire the 


or the border, and the remainder native-born 
metropolitans. The Irish in London may be divided 
into three classes or d inati the high Irish, 
fine Irish, or Lrish absentee ; secondly, the middling, 
intermediate, or adventuring Irish ; and thirdly, the 


low, labouring, or mere Irish, this last being the class | the 


that determines, in the tyes of the Londoner, the cha- 
acter of the entire nation.” ‘The peculiarly non- 
commercial education of the middle-classes in Ireland 


the Englishman calm, sober, deliberative, persevering. 
’ Tei seem altogether to overlook the important 
’ truth, that London is not a li , but a commercial 
else, is a matter 


attributed by Mr Murray to their education, which, 
however, he overpraises: it is ‘only. good in its being 
next to universal ; in amount, as far as each person is 
eoncerned, it is much more limited than is generally 
supposed. It is the frugal self-denying genius of 
Scottish home-education—a result of the national cha- 
racter—which insures their success in England. A 
Scotsman is often found a better man at the money 
than the Englishman who offers for the same situation, 
his station, better informed. His steadiness to duty also 
is as unflinching as his economy. Concerning the less 
important characteristics of Scotsmen in London, Mr 
Murray has manifestly taken his notions upon trust, 
adopting for his models the conventional to ist’s 
sign minor-theatre portraits of the Scot. “'The 
bagpipe,” he states, “ sounds in his ear like the voice 
of a and his penny is always ready for the 
brother Scot who extricates, from elbow-strictured bag, 
every variety of intonation from t to squeak, 

lowed into tenderness by the rich luxuriance of the ever 
rumbling drone. If you are skilled in the mysteries of 
the tartan, you need hardly inquire his name ; for in 
vest, trousers, cap, or neckerchief, you will be sure to 
decipher whether he is a Mackin 


the beaver 
which is the national head-gear of 
The tartan is, in fact, as lit 


Spanish wine merchants, general traders from Ham-| Mr remarks, and perhaps , that every 


principals of many houses of the highest credit and 
respectability. Further east, foreign (and English) 
Jews, organ-players, and Dutch broom-girls, 
are hu together in large numbers. Looking-glass 
and plaster er lea from Italy herd upon the 
outskirts of Clerkenwell and Spa-fielde. 

Amid such a multitude of “all sorts of men,” it 
will be readily inferred that kind of trade, 
manufacture, and employment, is to overflow- 
ing. People, therefore, who are wedged out of closely- 

crowds which fill all the ordinary modes of 
gaining subsistence in London, fall into the most out- 
of-the-way means of livelihood. “ Where else,” asks 
Mr Murray, “ will you hear of a fellow realising a com- 


. | petency as a waterman of a hackney-coach stand ; or of 


the sweeper of a crossing leaving a legacy of five hun- 
dred pounds to the daughter of an alderman ; or of a 
hiiedainger melita, by the sale of his chants, at a 
halfpenny each, somewhere about a pound a-day, which 
is by no means unusual, and occurred repeatedly within 
our recollection, the last two memorable cases bei 
those of the execution of Courvoisier, the murderer, an 
the self-suspension of the unlucky American Samuel 
Scott? Nothing evinces more fully the immensity of ‘ 
resources of our metropolitan world than the fact, 
that an able-bodied man can support himself, and, it 
may be, a large family, by the sale of an article which 
in the country would be of no value whatever. Take, 
for example, the trade in periwinkles : tons of these 
shell-fish are imported weekly from the north, where 
children gather them by pailsful; they are sold by 
the bushel to the retailers, who boil with salt, 
and hawk them in public and private houses, and 
everywhere abont the streets: one fellow, in er 
WwW, 


; | cular, who frequents the neighbourhood of the 


and has a peculiar musical cry, is sup to have 
something considerable in the Savings’ by hel 
of his voice and his periwinkles. Another fellow will 
make a good thing of the sale of shrimps. We re- 
liect conversing with a m of this class one 
aw afternoon at one of the suburban houses of 
entertainment resorted to by citizens : the day hap- 
pened to be wet, and the company not very nume- 
rous ; the shrimp retailer, however, assured us, that 
in the event of the evening brightening up, he would 
be sure to take twenty-five to thirty shillings be- 
fore night by the sale of his commodity!” Articles 
become subjects of merchandise which in smaller 
places are deemed utterly worthless, and are thrown 
away as such. Not only cast-off clothes, but the 
upper leathers of old boots are collected by the Jews, 
sold by them at a profit. We once saw a shop 
near Whitechapel filled with the quilted red padding 
of coat collars, which had been industriously picked 
out of second-hand coats ; and nothing else whatever 


dered as wy byes utterly valueless from the 
r 


mere fact being second-hand. Such, for 
instance, as second-hand family portraits, and second- 
hand tooth-brushes. Even ashes (( ically called 


“breize”) form an article of extensive traffic. Some 
years ago, a man collected a mountain of them 

Bat i which, when 
usand pounds. Even the dust of 


persons 
derive a decent maintenance from the sale of walking- 
sticks and second-hand umbrellas, which they vend 


dently ai at ucing an amusing rather than a 
correct work. r Murray is always tying to be 
“funny,” it must be acknowledged he seldom 
tries in vain ; but while in the agonies of a joke, he 


one of many slips to public on its whi 
's volumes ; but at the same time 
advise everybody who wishes for amusement to peruse 


them. We can promise, despite trifling 
very great entertainment. 


feeling that we close our notice of it. The subject is 
inexhaustible, and when a writer does light upon a 
fertile theme, he leaves off with reluctance. 


PROGRESS OF CRIME. 


In a former article we strung together several facts 
showing the great increase which has taken place of 
late years in the produce, manufactures, and con- 
sumption of Great Britain. We now propose to in- 
uire, by the aid of Mr Porter’s work,* what effeet 
those advances in wealth and in the various arts of 


is a sentiment which has been repeated until it bas 
; me at least the nominal assent of many seriously 
isposed but imperfectly informed persons. ‘I 
have not stopped to inquire how far the evils whi 
they deplore originate in connexion with increasin: 
wealth; but as the evils and the wealth have in 
, 80 they have considered them as cause and 
ect. Those who rush, on the contrary, into the 


ves for supposi 
fallacy. “ Is it true, then,” he asks, “ that a condition 
midway between poverty and affluence is the most fa- 
oma to human excellence, meaning, by that term, 
virtuous conduct proceeding from ee pe This 
may well be doubted. We may find that a smaller 
proportion of open profligacy exists among persons 
placed in that condition than is apparent among the 
richer class, and in the ranks of the poor, without 
being therefore forced to admit that the middle class 
is governed by a nicer sense of propriety or juster 
views of duty than others. May it not be, that the 
greater decency of their conduct is the result of cir- 
cumstances rather than of principle ; that, being re- 
moved from the temptations offered by idleness and 
opportunity to the rich, and from the yet stronger 
temptations of want, from which there is no escape 
for the poor, they are constrained to pursue a routine 
of daily employment, which leaves but little time for 
the indulgence of immoral pursuits? The | 
of men upon the conduct of others can only be formed 
upon a view of their outward acts, since we cannot 
duly appreciate their motives for what they do, nor 
the degree of fortitude exercised in what they resist ; 
else we might probably find that good dispositions are 
pretty equally divided, and be made to —— 
their existence under circumstances apparently 
most unpromising.” 

The error of those who point to riches or to 
poverty for the causes of crime on the one hand, and 
of those who describe virtue as especially belonging to 
the middle classes on the other, consists in an en- 
deavour to trace a great many effects to one cause or 
set of causes, and in anticipating a removal of crime 
by the application of one panacea. In truth, the 
real causes of crime are as numerous as the erimes 
themselves. Each class of society has its own parti- 
cular vices, originating in temptations to whith their 
position makes them peculiarly liable. ‘There are 
the vices of the rich and the vices of the poor. 
Those of the former are fewer in number, and less 
in enormity, than the misdeeds of the poor, because 
they have fewer and less urgent incentives to crime, 
and have consequently fewer excuses for it. i 
they possess what, after all, isa main preventive to 
erime, though not the whole and sole bar to it— 
education. 

The question lies, however, not with particular sec- 
tions, but with the whole of the community, and is 
simply this: Has the progress of crime in England 
exceeded that of the material prosperity of the coun- 
try? “If we refer to our criminal returns, it will be 
found that in England and Wales the number of per- 
sons committed for trial is now five times as great as 
it was at the beginning of the century; while in Ire- 
land the proportionate increase has been even more 
appalling, there having been in 1839 sevenfold the 
number of committals that were made in 1805, the 
earliest year for which our records are available. 
There are not any accounts of so early a date by which 
we are able to make a similar comparison for Seot- 
land ; but, comparing the number of committals in 

years they have augmented nearly six~ e 
have here - facie evidence that the increase of 
crime has far outstripped the increase of our popula- 
tion, and without doubt of our wealth also, great as 
their increase has been.” It remains, however, still 
doubtful if these returns afford evidence of our soci 
being more corrupt than that of a former day. It 
obvious, that while criminal acts remain at the same 


of 
fest 
rea 
if 1 
att 
cen 


inm in bounded by the bille of mortality ; hie re- omen 
agricu istricts flu with ‘ri 
moreover, a great contempt for country people, whom hav 
the calls “ yeokies,” and does not care much about “ 
foreigners, all of whom he believes to be French- eC mit 
whi 
As the of London forms but an insignificant 
portion the great metropolis, so cockneys are grie 
att 
strt 
ma) 
- life which minister to man’s material enjoyment in fee 
| this country, have had upon his moral condition. " 
Riches have ever been a favourite theme for poets Pe 
occupiers, you Will Hnd one or two irom ient, | and moralists to declaim against, as having a de- 
: one from Essex, one from Norfolk, three or four, | moralising tendency. 
haps, from the midland counties, one from Scot- Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates”— 
supplies London with hosts of “ gentlemen of talent ;” opposite extreme, and declare poverty to be the great 
: consequently, every department of literature has some source of crime, get, it must be confessed, nearer to, ; 
— from the sister isle connected with it. Few, | though not exactly at, the truth. A third party ima- 
ever, of all that come, obtain any sort of employ- | gine they arrive at that desirable end when they as- 
: ment. The fact is, the great eu we! of the class we | sume a middle state between riches and poverty to be 
i are considering do not suit the English market ; the | that in which crime is least engendered. Mr Porter 
Irishman is ardent, vivacious, enthusiastic, impulsive 
of bargain and sale in England. The Englishman 
{ deals with the adventurer of other countries in a spirit 
worthy of his commercial character ; he examines 
him ; dad 
otherwise, he will have nothing to do with him. 
Our author next adverts to the great number of 
Scotsmen they are employed 
great variety of situations requiring a steady power 
marked success which attends Scottish adventurers is 
: | seemed to be sold at this shop. Every sort of useful | ‘ 
and even apparently useless article is to be had second- 
: hand in London, besides many which may be consi- | 
: | the roads is bought by contractors sometimes at . 
rate of L.50 per mile per annum. The selling of ar- | 
ticles which country people make at home, such as 
wooden skewers, splints for lighting tapers, Xc., affords 
employment to hundreds in London. (ur readers 
may remember a paragraph at the end of a recent | 
number of this Kis from which it appeared that | 
one man pays L.1000 a-year for wood to make the 
tion, it is onl; to sa ninety-nine hun- 
- 
whose ilecti tones i where they are most wanted ; that is, in the streets. 
om a par with that of their friends of the 
south. As to a prejudice for the Highland tartan, it | this article are derived, we think it right to remark, 
ight be just as rationally asserted that English ladies | before quitting the subject, that the author has evi- 
characteristic of the Lowland Scotch as the Welsh 
hat or the American mocassin ; yet in England it isin- | continually betrays himself into exaggeration ; occa- 
variably associated with ail the people of this a. sionally into misstatement. ‘The consequence is, that 
The foreground of an English view of Edinburgh readers perfectly ignorant of London will often mis- 
sure to be filled up with some figures in kilts; yet the Be 
writer of this article has resided nine months in the | For instance, he publishes to world that the 
“Modern Athens,” and only seen that dress three | honourable benchers of Gray’s Inn nearly starve 
times in the streets; and one of the kilted heroes was | their students. The account of their carte de jour runs 
an English livery servant ! thus :—“ For the first course, potatoes boiled with | 
Foreigners abound in every part of London, but | butter-milk — second course, potatoes roasted with | 
chiefly where the butter-milk—and third course, potatoes boiled and 
to be had—near the Parks, the Italian opera, Regent | roasted also with butter-milk. On Sundays, the stu- 
Street, and the In a two-mile circle, Conte gay attention to User Sled, with tripe 
drawn so as to em! the western half of Soho, Golden | and onions ; while on Grand Day, out of respect for 
and Leicester Squares, St Martin’s Lane, the back | the memory of the immortal Bacon, who so worthily 
rele to Ragmaan, ond Oxford Street, a vast | sustains the early reputation of this inn, the enter- 
number from nations are located — journeymen tainment consists of a first course of rashers and eggs, 
tailors and musicians from Germany, —— . from | with gammon and spinach to follow!” This may be 
besides teachers of all sorts of languages, and 
of all sorts of arts, from every corner of 
foreigners are, of course, attracted to 
¢ * city,” where they carry on profitable intercourse Ww | #* Progress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Vel. 
with their native countries. Portuguese, French and _| fii London: Charles Knight. 1843, 4 
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amount, or even decrease, a greater number may be 

and searchin i be. 
more operation Ww. 
alse in number, and 
not in individual atrocity—and this seems actually to 


detected than formerly ; much may be 


“If we consult the reports i com- 
mittees, or other publications upon these questions, 
which appeared in former years, we shall see that 
society then found as much cause for complaint and 
grief through the prevalence of crime as we find 
at the present day; and further, we cannot but be 
struck with the fact, that however prevalent offences 
may now be against property, we enjoy a far greater 
degree of protection from personal violence than our 
forefathers. In the early part of last century, it was 
no uncommon thing for persons to be knocked down 
and robbed at noon-day in the public thoroughfares 
of London, while the roads in ‘all directions were in- 
fested by robbers on foot and on horseback, who were 
ready for the commission of any number of murders, 
if met by resistance on the part of those whom they 
attacked. Even since the beginning of the present 
century, it ry: Spe toa physician, who, if the per- 
formance of ee duty, was frequently 
obliged to cross Blackheath at all hours of the night, 
that, for the preservation of his own life, he at diffe- 
rent times found himself under the necessity of shoot- 
ing several highwaymen by whom his carriage was 
attacked. The highway stbetinn and even murders 
committed upon what was then Hounslow Heath, 
were of such frequent occurrence, that they seemed 
almost matters of course, and he was considered a 
bold man who would venture alone to cross that spot 
after nightfall. The author has been told by gentle- 
men now tiving, who were accustomed to repair after 
business hours to their residences in the environs of 
London, and particularly on the south side of the 
Thames, at Dulwich and Norwood, that it was the 
uniform practice to appoint some place of rendezvous 
from which they proceeded in a body for mutual pro- 
tection. These things have stares | away, and. are 
become only matters of tradition. One cause of their 
diminution has been the greater use of paper money, 
and consequently the smaller amount of coin which 
travellers carry with them, by which means the risk 
of after-detection is greatly increased ; but the chief 
means of suppression are found in our improved sys- 
tera of police, which, while it has to a great 
extent in putting down these graver outrages, has 
brought to light numerous minor delinquencies, and 
placed in our criminal records offences which pre- 
viously passed unpunished, or were summarily dealt 
with a. the populace. We might search those re- 
cords of former periods in vain for the evidence of 
many offences which now swell the calendar—not 
that the offences were unknown, but that the punish- 
ment of them was not reserved for the istrate. 
The pickpocket, for ps a4 who should be 

in the commission of his offence, 


The statements concerning the decrease of cri- 
minal violence of late years are amply borne out by 
the criminal records. In England, in the year 1505, 
out of 2783 convictions, 10 of the criminals were exe- 
euted for murder; whilst in 1841, out of 20,280 con- 
victions, no more than 10 were executed for murder. 
In Ireland, in 1805, the committals amounted only to 
609 ; but out of that number 9 persons were hanged 
for murder ; whilst in 1841, out of 9287 criminals con- 
victed, only 5 were executed for murder, though 
crimes of personal violence are far more frequent 
there than in England.* In Scotland, registers were 
not kept till 1832, so that there is no means of insti- 
tuting a comparison between the criminal statistics of 
the beginning of the century with recent years. An- 
other subject for congratulation presented by Mr 
Porter’s tables is the—we ~~ say—extraordinary 

of crime amongst f In England, out 
of the 4605 individuals committed for trial in 1805, 
1338 of them were females; whilst in 1841, there 


were 27,760 persons committed for trial, only 5200 


of whom were females. ‘Thus, in the one case, the 

portion of females to the whole commitments was 
bo per cent.; whereas in 1841, the proportion was less 
than 19 per cent. ‘Though the Irish are less com- 
plete than the English tables, yet they admit of the 
pve inference, that female criminals have also 

inished in an equal degree in that country. The 
same cannot, unfortunately, be said of Scotland; for 
although the commitments for crime are much fewer 
in proportion to the population than in England, yet 
the number of female criminals is greater. In the 


appear to 
female 
criminality. ith this ption, the d 
crime amongst women is a most cheering fact to put 
nst its general increase. The influence of woman 

Se goed or for evil, in whatever grade of life she may 
exist, is great and undoubted ; and it is gratifying to 


positive evil ; more, perhaps, for positive good, 
. Another important reflection 


tion in crime, and whence he is to 
the world an accomplished villain. The establishment 


“ Regarding t 
from the commission of crime, it is necessary to gua 
— the inference, that to instruct a man beyond 
t 


‘| are left in ignorance, and only a few, comparatively, 


of | Withstand. 


this subject occurs to us. In seeking s cause for the 
diminution of criminal acts amongst women, it may 
ing them opened u ears. Machinery, wi 
lessens the severity of hard labour, hes called forth an 
immensity of female labour to assist its operations, 
and thousands have 
of jail committals. Legislative i 

strict female labour should therefore be made with 
caution and reserve : the hundred evils which attend 
upon it in factories, mines, &c. should not outweigh the 
thousand evils inseparable from female idleness. “ ‘The 
proper sphere of woman,” says the theoretical phil- 
anthropist, “is home.” But if that sphere be too 
contracted for her exertions, as the homes of all the 
labouring population are, is she therefore not to seek 
employment elsewhere? Is she to be denied means of 
increasing the comforts of that home, and of supplying 
food to her children, by obtaining profitable employ- 
ment out of doors? Surely there can be no denying 
her this, without manifest wrong and injustice. The 
evils which attend upon female Shear spring only from 


its abuse; and the chief abuse is, truly enough, that 
the factory or mining labour demanded of her is 0 in- | 541 males and 88 


sant, that it leaves her no time for domestic duties. 
‘his is too clearly proved in the increase which has of 


late taken place in the number of infantine criminals, 


which may be greatly attributed to the above cause. 


Though mothers are withdrawn by constant employ- 
ment from temptations to commit crime themselves, 
they are also withdrawn from that supervision of their 
offspring, the want of which leads them into evil-doing. 


Since the year 1835, juvenile delinquency has steadily 


increased ; and in 1841, the number of criminals under 


sixteen years of age in England and Wales amounted 


to 3212. The mean number of such committals 
during the years 1835 to 1841, in the three kin 


oms, 
was, in England, 1 in 5564 ; in Scotland, 1 in ; and 
in Ireland, 1 in 6244 of the population. “The com- 
paratively small proportion of offending children in 
Ireland is probably owing to the preponderance in 
number in that island of crimes of violence, for the 


commission of which children are physically dis- 
qualified; while the larger proportion of young 
offenders in Scotland may be referred to the 
stance already mentioned, of the su 
struction of the Scotch people, an 
them during manhood more opportunity for honest 


circum- 
rior general in- 
which opens to 


ae than is found in England. The constant 
n 


e 
and rapid additions ap t in the ranks of juvenile 
offenders, is caleulated to. 


to awaken the deepest and 
most anxious interest. It has at length compelled the 


government to the adoption of active measures for the 


repression of the evil—an evil which never should, 
nay, never could, have arisen but for the neglect of 
the legislature to furnish means for imparting to all 


that degree of moral training which it is the duty of 


the state to provide with to the well-ordering 


of the community. Our prisons are no longer to be 


schools wherein the child who may have been led into 
some petty delinquency is made to perfect his educa- 
sent back into 


of the reformatory prison at Parkhurst, in the Isle of 
Wight, is one very important step towards the repres- 
sion of crime, by checking its manifestation at the 


source, by withdrawing the young victims of society 
from the evil influences that have been suffered to 
surround them from their birth, replacing those influ- 
ences by motives to virtuous conduct, and supplying 
the means for its 


pursuit,” 
This brings us to the subject of education, and its 


tendency to lessen crime. Several erroneous views 


afloat on this point are thus corrected by Mr Porter. 


influence of education in restrainin 


merest elements of human acquirement, will suffice 
to destroy all tendency to evil courses, and that we 
require nothing more the initiation of the people 
generally into some certain branches of perme, nn 
ing, in order to render our prisons useless, and to shut 
up our courts of justice. ‘That amid the many thou- 
sands who are yearly called to answer for offences 
committed against the persons and the property of 
their fellow-citizens, 8o small a proportion as 45 
in 10,000 in England, and 197 in 10,000 in Scotland, 
should have belonged to classes having received the 
benefit of something beyond the merest rudiments of 
knowledge, ought not to lead us to believe that the 
same t of instruction, if imparted to all, would 
diminish offences in anything like that proportion. 
In communities where the great mass of the people 


are instructed, those few will find themselves in a far 
better position than the mass for obtaining honest 
employment, and thus will have fewer temptations to 
If all were equally instructed, this con- 
dition, of course, could not exist, and then we might 
be better able to estimate at its true value the moral 
influence of instruction. Knowing whatjwe know of 
hegertpet education as it has usually been imparted 
to the youth of this country, dare we that its 
restraining influence would be great! It is true, we 
might even then ex to put an end to much of the 
violence and fraud by which the community is now 
disgraced. Merely instructed porsons better 
calculate the worldly advantages and disadvantag:s 
of right and wrong conduct ; and who can estimate 


ured constant employment’ 


how much of crime and consequent misery in the 
world result from miscalculation! But further, is it 
not certain that an instructed community would be 
able to apply its energies more beneficially for the 
whole, than is ible where general ignorance ~ 


of criminality nearly proportioned to the amount of 
ignorance. e will take the years 1836 and 1841] as 
examples. During the former, there were convicted 
5598 males, and 1435 females, who could neither read 
nor write ; 8968 males, and 2015 females, who read 
only, or read or wrote imperfectly ; 2016 males, and 
199 females, who could read and write well ; 176 males, 
and 15 females, who had received superior instruction, 
In 1841, the male convicts who could neither read 
nor write amounted to 7312, females 1908 ; those who 
read only, or could read and write imperfectly, were 
12,742 males, and 2990 females ; those who read and 
wrote well, 1839 males, and 214 females ; those who 
had received superior instruction, 126 males, and not 
a single female (the amount of education possessed by 
females was not ascertained). “In 
twenty counties of England and Wales, with a popu- 
lation of 8,724,338 persons, there were convicted 59 
instructed persons, or one to every 147,870 inhabitants ; 
while the remaining thirty-two counties, with a popu- 
lation of 7,182,491, did not furnish one convict who 
had received more than the rudest elements of instruc- 
tion. It is even more worthy of remark, that Middle- 
sex, the metropolitan county, with its 1,576,616 inha- 
bitants, among whom the proportion of instructed 
rsons is at least equal to that in any other county, 
not furnish one educated conviet—a fact which, 
considering the diversity of conditions and oceupa- 
tions, and the amount of temptations that assail its 
inhabitants, it would be difficult to believe upon 
any testimony less certain than that of official re- 
turns. ‘There were eight instructed persons convicted 
of forgery and offences against the currency out of 
430 persons of all degrees of instruction who were 
convicted of those offences—a truly satisfactory result, 
affording a sufficient answer to objection urged, 
it is true, less frequently now than formerly, that to 
extend instruction would be to multiply the crime of 
forgery.’ The most cursory glance at these state- 
ments must carry conviction to every mind, that in- 
struction has the power to restrain mankind from the 
commission of crimes—of such a nature, at least, as 
will bring them to the bar of justice, Nor is it diffi- 
cult to see how it works to effect that desired object. 
It is not the mere amount of knowledge a man pos- 
sesses which keeps him from evil-doing ; but a 
education opens to him a great many channels of 
honest employment, which are closed to the illiterate 
and the utterly ignorant. Activity is essential to ex- 
istence with b the larger proportion of people in 
this busy empire ; and when a man has nothing good 
to do, he will be doing harm—doing something he 
must be, to keep away starvation. 

In the lesser vices which influence manners and 
domestic happiness, there has been of late years a 
great and happy falling off. The most gratifying 
example is that presented by the statistics of drunken- 
ness. It appears that, in the year 1742, there were 
within the bills of mortality 20,000 houses and shops 
in which gin was sold by retail. In 1840, the number 
of publicans and hotel-keepers—who, though they deal 
in spirits, retail far greater quantities of porter, ale, 
wine, &c.—was only 5840 ; yet the population of Lon- 
don has, since 1742, nearly trebled! ‘Yo the tempe- 
rance movement, and the increased number of cheap 
and convenient this improvement is at- 
tributable. 


_WEALTH OF SCOTLAND SIX HUNDRED 
‘ YEARS AGO. 


poverty of Scotland in recent times does 
prepare us to hear of its wealth at an earlier period ; 
yet that it did —— considerable wealth, compara- 
tively speaking, re the diststrous wars of Bruce, 
seems amply proved by Mr Tytler in his history. “The 
riches of the royal revenue,” he says, “ are evinced 
various pecuniary transactions of William the Lion. 


Tne notorious 
not 


som which was exacted from the English monarch 

the emperor. Upon John, king of England, he besto 

the marriage of two of his daughters, with fifteen thou- 
sand marks ; and if we may believe Hovedca, the same 
king offered fifteen thousand marks for Northumberland. 
Allowing ten pounds of modern money for every mark 
of ancient, we find, from these isolated instances of the 


sums paid by this monarch, that he disbursed out of the 


royal revenue two hundred and seventy thousand 3 
and was ready, in addition to this, to have a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand for Northumberland. 
Upon the marriage of Alexander IL. with the 
Couci, the portion of the youthful 
bride d marks, which was 
given her as a third of the royal revenue ; so that in 1239, 


* The proportion of offenders in England and Wales in 1641 
was | in 573 of the population ; in Scotiand, | in 742; a difference 


more profitable, and temptations to dishonesty fewer 
and weaker i Some striking facts come out on @ 
perusal of the official tables, which show an amount 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
mob to the nearest pump, half drowned, and then al- o 
lowed to depart.” 
is well known that this monarch paid to Richard I. the 
sum of ten thousand marks, for resigning the homage 
extorted by Henry II. Upon another occasion, he gave 
| Richard two thousand marks to make up the heavy ran- 
year 1841, there was committed in England and Waies : 
one in every 1565 females living, and in Scotland cne 
| 
| 
find that her influence 1s at the present time exercise 
* It is proper to add, that several murders have recently in favour of the latter which it is fair to attribute in great part, 
taken place in Ireland, the perpetrators of which have not to this if not entirely, to the more general spread of instruction as com- ’ 
day been discovered. pared in that respect with England. : 
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the date of this the annual revenue of the king 
of Scotland, ony ba the crown lands and other 
sources, amounted to twenty-one thousand marks, some- 
what more than two hun thousand pounds, The 
same monarch, notwit the drain of the royal 
in his father’s time, gave ten thousand ‘ 
besides lands, as a marriage portion with his second 
; and on one caiman occasion, when the Scot- 
tish sovereign paid a Christmas visit to Henry III. at 
York, in the mutual interchange of gifts between the 
two kings, Alexander, for the purpose of fitting out his 
royal host for the continent, made him a present of two 
marks, or twenty thousand pounds of our pre- 
sent money, taking from him, at the same time, an ac- 
knowledgment that the gift was never to be drawn into 

a ent, but d solely from his liberality. 
nder Alexander IIL, the yey of the royal one 

a to have kept pace with thy eral perity 
the kingdom. e have seen that pram obtain the 
kingdom of Man and the Western Isles by purchase from 
the king of Norway, paying down for them the sum of 
four thousand marks, with an annual payment of a hun- 
dred marks for ever. And not long after this transaction, 
the same monarch, at the marriage of his daughter to 
Eric, king of Norway, assigned as her dower the sum of 
seven thousand marks, in addition to lands worth seven 
hundred marks a-year. To give an exact account of the 
various sources of the royal revenue in those early times, 
would require a careful and lengthened investigation. 
The rents and produce of the royal lands and manors 
throughout the country ; the dues payable under the 
name of can on the paan’ AP of agriculture, hunting, and 
fishing ; the customs on the exports of wool, woolfels, 
and hides ; on articles of domestic manufacture, on fo- 
reign trade and shipping ; the fees and fines which arose 
at this period in countries where the feudal system 
was established, from the administration of justice upon 
the wardship and marriage of heirs, and in the escheats 
of estates to the crown ; the temporary aids which the 
tenants and vassals of every feudal sovereign were bound 


to pay on t occasions, such as making the king’s son 
a knight, marriage of his hters, his own coro- 
nation or iage, or his ransom from captivity ; these, 


amongst others, formed some of the principal sources of 
the revenue of the crown. 

If we make allowance for the rudeness of the 
the personal state kept up by the Scottish sovereign was 
little inferior to that of his brother monarch of England. 
The various officers of the royal household were the 


dignitaries, and sur- 


trous reign of David was rich in feudal pomp. 
This is proved by what has already been observed as 
to the condition of the royal revenue, when compared 
with the inferior command of money which we find at 
the same era in England ; and some interesting and 


Saxon queen. This princess, as we learn from her life b 

Turgot, her confessor, brought in the use of rich an 
precious foreign stuffs, of which she encouraged the im- 
portation from distant countries. In her own dress she 
was unusually magnificent ; whilst she increased the 
parade attendant on the public a) of the sove- 
» by ting the number of his personal officers, 
employing vessels of gold and silver in the service 
of his table. Under the reign of Alexander L., the in- 
appearance of the sovereign, are shown a singular 
ceremony which took place in the High Church at St 
Andrew's. This monarch, anxious to show his devotion 
to the blessed apostle of that name, not only endowed 
the religious house with numerous lands, and conferred 
upon it various immunities, but, as an additional evidence 
his piety, he commanded his favourite Arabian horse 
to be led up to the high altar, whose saddle and bridle 
were splendidly ornamented, and his housings of a rich 
cloth of velvet. A squire at the same time brought the 


On another occasion the riches of the Scottish court, 
and, we must add, the foolish vanity of the Scottish mo- 
narch and his 


of the festival, when the king sat at 

table, and the wells and fountains were running the 

choicest wines, he and his attendants dismoun and 
turned their horses, with their embroidered housin; 

among the populace, to b af the 

person who caught them—a piece of magnificent 

extravagance which was imitated by Prince Edmund, 
the king's brother, and others of the nobles.” 


INCOME TAX IN THE TIME OF THE CRUSADES, — 


by men under similar circumstances in various remote 
At a general assembly of the nobles and people of 
kingdom of Jerusalem, with the consent and appro- 


bation of the king, it was determined, in the imminent 
income tax. Assessors were appointed to the 


property and income of each in the realm ; mea- 
sures were taken to insure individuals surcharge, 
and afford them the power of a) ; the assessors were 


bound by oath not to reveal the secrets of any man’s 
fortune which they might discover in the execution of 
their duty ; and lower class were in some degree 
against the pressure of the tax. The impost 
was fixed at one per cent. upon property, and two vd 
cent. upon income derived from ordinary revenues (thi 
included all revenues of landed proprietors, monasteries, 
churches, &ec.), while those who laboured for their bread, 
and whose income was derived from pay or salary, were, 
with justice, imposed only to half the amount, though 
they were not absolutely exempted from bearing a share 
in the burdens of the state.” No exertions, however, 
availed: after a determined resistance, the city capitu- 
lated. On the 2d of October 1187, the standard of the 
Pro again floated from the walls of Jerusalem, and 
prepared for a third crusade, 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE FUNGUS. 
A PABLE, 


One autumn noon, a youthful sage, 
Who studied nature's loveliest page, 
And who, while thrones were bought and sold, 
And patriotism pledged for gold, 
‘Would not exchange one lowly flower, 
One shady walk, or studious hour, 
For all the vaunted joys of power— 
This gentle sage, one autumn day, 
Sought the accustomed forest way ; 
Intent, in some lone spot, to trace 
A favourite weed's abiding 
Nor long his search ; for well and true, 
The windings of that wood he knew— . 
Knew at a spot of marshy ground 
Not very distant, might be found 
An ancient oak, which, prostrate laid, 
Had slowly, gradually, decayed : 
Long where the forest-king had been, 
No other thing was springing seen. 
And first, our sage’s watchful eye, 
Was quickly staid, in glancing by, 
To note a group of Fungi gay, 
Bedecked in gaudy, rich array : 
And while beside the marsh he bent, 
Upon his favourite flower intent, 
A hum, as of discordance strong, 
Seemed murmuring that dead mass among ; 
Then sudden forth distinctly broke, 
The tallest Fungus: thus he spoke, 


The new-dressed pride of yesterday : 

** Young stranger ! we have marked with pleasure 
How you bestow your hours of leisure ; 
How well you search, how well describe 
The habits of each class and tribe ; 

How true and delicate you paint 

‘The wild-rose blush, the lily faint, 

The modest marguerite’s starry eye, 
The golden helianth’s stature high, 

The clasping bine, the poppy bright, 
The forest-linden’s foliage light, 


And how, o’er all, with truth you trace 
The birth and kin of every race. 

Now we, who claim a lineage high, 
Would have the world our worth desery ; 
‘Would have you paint the noble tree, 
Whose scions form our pedigree ; 
Beginning with the Norman name 

Of the first acorn whence we came. 


And show the base-born due defiance, 
*Twere well, perhaps, to reckon o'er 

Our deeds, since first wesought this shore :— 
That traitor sapling, and the dart 
Which cleft King Rufus’ iron I eart, 
Mayhap we'd better pass, to rsach 

Such as more loyal lessons ‘each. 

A family branch. t+~., formed the coffin 
The hunted er press Maude made off in ; 
And ‘twas a sire of ours that bore 
Fitz-Stephen erst to Erin's shore ! 

One stalwarth branch upheld the deed 
Jean Sans-Terre signed at Runnymede ; 
Some of our sires in ‘ blithe Sherwood,” 
Sheltered the gallant Robin Hood! 

Next ours it was to frame the bark 

That bore the Bruce o'er ocean dark ; 
Fair Scotia's second noblest son, 

To claim the crown his sword had won ! 
Her, too, to waft from Gaul’s loved clime, 
Who shamed that crown in after time ; 
Then dared we, the Armade of Spain, 

In valiant Eftingham’s ‘ Disdain !’ 

But endless is our naval fame, 

Britain knows none without our name. 
E’en now our noblest branches brave 

The terrors of the arctic wave ; 

With Lyon, Franklin, Ross, explore 
The rigours of a polar shore ! 

Some grace St Stephen’s lordly pile, 

And some support St Paul’s the while ; 
Some garnish Windsor’s royal towers, 
Some Cam's and Isis’ learned bowers ; 
*Twas a descendant of our line . 
That prompted Cadwal’s lay divine; 

And from our boughs the wreath went forth, 
That crowned the tomb of patriot worth: 
By a proud land, and widowed love 

For Hampden, Sidney, Russell, wove. 
Thus the record—as for me, 

Not m of note in this I see, 


glo 
T’ve bid but signal actions live, 
Archives and deeds the detail give : 
From these be't thine at length to teach 


“ Thou'rt right, vain plant !—more true than we, 

None can define thy pedigree : 

None can set forth with juscer 

‘What thou art now—or what thou wert! 

Thou art a thing of pomp and show, 

Enrobed with many a borrowed glow ; 

Thy saffron and vermil array 

Thou ow’'st to moisture and decay! 

True, from the forest-lords you sprung, 

Rose their decaying boughs among ; 

No offspring thou of greenwood-earth, 

No heir to nobleness and worth. 

Nay, noble blood abhors you so, 

That from your touch "twill backward go; 

And while you press a wounded part, 

Fly to its stronghold in the heart. 

Pranked in a garb of pride you stand, 

Breathing dire poison o’er the land ; 

E’en the poor insect writhes and dies, 

Who to your noxious shelter flies : 

While far around, the tainted gale 

Tells of the odours you exhale. 

But were your honours, as you say, 

Not the mere pageant of a day, 

Why should we boast a noble line, 

Unless our merits equal shine ? 

"Tis our own deeds that gild our fame, 

Not the bare heritance of name. 

Nay, if our lives be vile and base, 

Conspicuous names but court disgrace : 

Thus, but for thy ill-sorted pride, 

None would thine origin deride. 

But as thou seek’st thyself to prank 

In foreign worth and stolen rank, 

From my poor skill expect no aid ; 

Dirt-born, to dirt you soon will fade.” 

E’en as he spake, the upstart shrunk, 

= withering fell, beside the trunk. 
youthful sage pursued his way, 

display. 


Sighing o’er foolish pride’s L.F.D C. 


INSECTS AND THEIR YOUNG, 


The fly is an inhabitant of the air, and could 
not exist in water; yet in this last element, which is 
alone adapted for her young, she ever carefull drops her 
ones The larve of the gad-fly are destined to live in 

e stomach of the horse. How shall the parent, a two- 
winged fly, convey them thither? By a mode truly ex- 
traordinary. 7's round the animal, she commonly 
poises her bod an instant, while she glues a single 
egg to one of the hairs of his skin, and repeats this 
cess, until she has fixed, in a similar way, many hundred 
eggs. These, after a few days, on the application of the 
slightest moisture attended by warmth, hatch into little 
grubs. Whenever, therefore, the horse chances to lick 
any part of his body to which they are attached, the 
moisture of the islodges one or more of the grubs, 


dislod; 
which, adhering to it by means of the saliva, are con- . 


veyed into the mouth, and thence find their way into 
the stomach. But here a question occurs to you. It is 
but a small portion of a horse’s body that he can reach 
with his tongue—what, you ask, becomes of the eggs 
deposited on other parts? I will tell you how the gad- 
fly avoids this dilemma, and I will then ask you if she 
does not discover a provident forethought, a depth of 
instinct, which almost casts into the shade the boasted 
reason of man. She places her eggs only on those parts 
of the skin which the horse is able to reach with his 
tongue ; nay, she confines them almost exclusively to the 
knee or shoulder, which he is sure to lick, What could 
the most precise jon of means to an end do more? 
—Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology, 
POOR MAN OF MUTTON, 


The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is called in 
Scotland “a poor man,” as in some parts of England it 
is termed “a poor knight of Windsor,” in contrast, it 
must be Ss to the baronial “Sir Loin.” It is 
said that, in the last age, an old Scottish peer, whose 
conditions (none of the most gentle) were marked by a 
strange and fierce-looking exaggeration of the Highland 


countenance, chanced to be indisposed while in London 


attending parliament. The master of the hotel where 
he | anxious to show attention to his noble guest, 
waited on him to enumerate the contents of his well- 
stocked larder, so as to endeavour to hit on somethi 
which might suit his appetite. “Ithink, landlord,” sai 
his lordship, rising 7 m his couch, and throwing back 
the tartan plaid with which he had screened his grim 
and ferocious “T think I could eat a morsel of a 
poor man!” 'The landlord fled in terror, having no doubt 
that his guest was a cannibal, who might be in the habit 
of eating a slice of a tenant, as light 
under a regimen.—Sir Walter Scott. 


LABOUR A CONSOLER. 


There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 
work, Were he ever so benighted, forgetful of his high 


despair. Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, 
despair itself—all these, like hell-dogs, lie beleaguering 
the soul of the poor day-worker as of every man ; but he 


Complete sets of the Journal are always to be had from the 


. | publishers or their agents; also, any odd numbers to complete 


sets. Persons requiring their volumes bound along with title- 
pages and contents, have only to give them into the hands of any 
bookseller, with orders to that effect. 


when he was 


ww 
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The guileless sage long wondering heard 
: | The puffed-up creature’s tale absurd, 
And vexed at sounds that murdered peace 
Deemed the proud vaunt would never ceas. 
But when at length the speech was done, J 
He raised his head and thus begun :— 
| 
same ; and when encircled by these 
rounded by his prelates, barons, and vassals, the Scottish 
court, previous to the long war of liberty, and the disas- 
striking circumstances, which are incidentally mentioned 
* by our ancient historians, confirm this opinion. As 
early as the age of Malcolm Canmore, an unusual splen- 
. dour was introduced into the Scottish court by his 
The shamrock green, the storied broom, 
The sacred thistle’s patriot plume ! 
Scarce need I tell to such as thou, 
‘Where our proud name has shone, and how; 
Yet to assist thy useful science, 
ing’s body armour, which were of Turkish manufacture, | 
ond studded with jewels, with his spear and his shield of 
silver ; and these, along with gee and his furni- ‘ 
ture, the king, in the presence of his prelates and barons, 
solemnly devoted and presented to the church. The 
housings and arms were shown in the days of the his- ie 
torian who has recorded the event. 
| 
manner. Alexander IIL, and a party of a hundred | 
knights, were present at the coronation of Edward L. ; 
Calling, there 1s always hope in & Man that actually an | 
a earnestly works ; in idleness alone is there perpetual 
The following extract, from Mr James’ Life of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, is interesting, and affords another proof - 
that “ there is nothing new under the sun.” The strongest these are stilled—all these shrink murmuring far off into 
army which Palestine had seen for fifty years was col- their caves.—Thomas Carlyle. P 
lected for the relief of Jerusalem, but how to pay it was ; 
the question :—* In moments of great and pressing difti- 
culty, the same measures generally present themselves to Nor more we need! Look that ye trace Lonpon: Published, with permission of the proprietors, by 
all states, however different ae be ee habits and W. 8. Onn, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
customs at other periods ; and things that strike. us as ; Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. s 
novelties, produced by the exigencies of our own situa- ee 
tion, will often be found upon the page of history, adopted Tho Hnenes, Gite, and mate ef each! . 
Set forth the oak's high pedigree, ‘ 
Blazoned let all the honours be, 
And mark them centred all—in me/” 
* 


